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Part I. 


N a handsomely furnished room of one of those dull and solemn 
houses exclusively allotted to men of the legal profession, on a 
certain drear and drizzly November evening, a young man is standing 
with his elbows on a quaintly carved mantel-board, his chin resting 
on his hands, looking into the fire. 

From without he can dimly hear the dull roar of the many-voiced 
Strand, and loud above the sound of a thousand passing wheels, the 
shrill cries of the newsvendors. He cannot hear the words nor dis- 
tinguish the discordant voices that try to outbawl each other, yet he 
knows pretty well what is the most appetising piece of intelligence at 
their command. 

“Close of the great Inquiry Case! Verdict of the Coroner! Close 
of the great Inquiry Case! Ver—dict of the Cor—on—er !” 

Over and over again, monotonously, persistently, the words repeat 
themselves in his ears even as though he could in fact hear them. 

For he, who stands there, looking into the dully burning coals with 
those bright and piercing eyes, that have been in their time the last 
stronghold of despairing clients and the terror of prevaricating 
witnesses, has for the last ten days of his life been wrapped up heart 
and soul in the issue of this great Inquiry Case. 

The fight is over, the victory his, and yet he cannot disembarrass 
himself of the remembrance of it. He has had no chance to distinguish 
himself as he has so often done. He has no pleasant remembrance of 
eloquent casuistry, of pretty fencing with legal difficulties, to make 


this victory gratifying to him as so many others have been. He has 
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only watched the case on behalf of a woman who stood—not actually 
arraigned for her life—but in much danger that she might become so 
—and yet he knows that in no other cause in which he has been 
engaged during the ten successful years of his most successful carcer, 
has he been so strongly and personally interested. 

The mystery attached to it has caused during the last ten days an in- 
terest so intense as to prove that curiosity is after all one of the dominant 
traits of mankind ; but curiosity has found its limit. All the facts of 
the case that have appeared or ever will appear before the public have 
been so twisted and tortured—as the woman concerned in them has 
been tortured—by ingenious and unscrupulous lawyers, that not a 
hope of eliciting one further shred of information remains behind. 

The verdict, wrung from the despairing confusion of twelve unin- 
telligent jurymen, and endorsed by one semi-intelligent coroner, has 
been given, and ina few days the public will have forgotten the whole 
case. It will be interesting itself to frenzy over something else, either 
washing the soiled linen of some aristocratic family, or showering tears 
and bon-bons on an unresponsive elephant—just as it may chance to 
happen. But he cannot dismiss it from his mind as he has so freely and 
cheerfully dismissed other cases of far greater importance to himself. 

His dinner-hour—a period by no means lightly regarded by him, 
a men of refined and cultivated appetite—has passed unremembered. 
He has fasted a great many hours, a thing unusual to him. Keen 
and strong, active in pursuit of difficulties, as he has always been, to 
the advantage of his clients and the greater advantage of himself, he 
has never yet allowed his zeal to overstep his common sense. The 
great fact that mind is subservient to body is one that he has never 
overlooked. Indeed, there were some who were willing to believe 
that he held the one above the other, and that he only used his 
intellect as a means of obtaining all the good things of this world, of 
which he had so keen an appreciation. 

But the glass of dry sherry and the biscuit which he had demanded 
on his return to his chambers lie before him at this moment, scarce 
tasted, while his mind devours in retrospect the woman he had 
defended—and her secret. While he is still standing so, scarcely 
moving, living over and over again the scene of the day through 
which he has just passed, he becomes conscious of a noise on the 
stairs, of a heavy, hasty footstep, a clatter, a rattle of the door, and the 
sudden entrance of a man whose personality might have been aptly 
foretold by the manner of his approach. 

The door is flung wide open, the trim man-servant announces ina dis- 
tinct voice “ Mr. Barrington,” then in an undertone “ He would see you, 
sir,” and the visitor enters with a noise that instantly reduces his host 
into an active realisation of his presence. 
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“ Gilbert,” he cries heartily, relinquishing his thoughts, “what in 
the world has brought you here ?” 

“The morning train and the curiosity of a fool,” answers the 
new-comer matter-of-factly. “I wanted to see the heroine of the great 
Inquiry Case and you. And I have been rewarded by a glimpse of 
the crown of her bonnet and a distant view of your back hair.” 

He sinks into a chair as he speaks, unbuttoning a heavy overcoat 
and unwrapping a thick neckcloth. 

“My good fellow,” he says, with a sigh, “do you usually live in 
an atmosphere like that? Six hours of it have nearly killed me! 
But I have at least gained one experience. I have discovered that 
a crowd of well-dressed women can hustle and bustle and use their 
elbows with a dexterity that beats all the roughs in christendom. 
They have reduced me to a pulp.” 

The other laughs, and stretches out his hand for the decanter. 

“Have a glass of sherry. You look considerably reduced,” he 
says, with a glance at his friend’s gigantic limbs stretched comfort- 
ably in the easy-chair. 

Gilbert Barrington sips his sherry thoughtfully. 

“Are all women cruel?” he asks after a moment. “Was it 
merely for the sake of seeing another woman badgered and baited 
that they encountered such a crowd as that ?” 

“ After all,” says the other with a little smile, “what did you 
come for ?” 

“Partly, as I told you, out of curiosity, but chiefly because, when 
a woman drives, a man had best obey. The fact is,” he goes on, 
replenishing his glass, “for the last ten days we have heard and 
read, thought and talked, of nothing but the great Inquiry Case ; and 
at last nothing would do for Cicely but that I must go and see the 
end of it, and bring back all the news—and you also, if I could.” 

To the invitation conveyed in these words his friend answers 
nothing. He too has sunk into achair, and is rapidly drifting back 
to his own interrupted thoughts. 

“As far as the first object is concerned,” continues the other 
discursively, “I have gained nothing. I know no more of the case 
than what I have read in the papers. But I have heard something 
of the cross-examination, and I should like to ask you if it is necessary 
for a lawyer to forget that he is a gentleman? Good heavens!” with 
great warmth, “if you asked me to touch the hand of the man who 
bullied and badgered that poor woman, I give you my word, I would 
not do it to save my life.” 

“Tt is his business,” is the reply, dryly given. “If he did not do 
it there are a hundred others ready to take his place.” 

“ Then if that is their business,” says Barrington decisively, “ they 
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had better starve, and the sooner the better. Under such a process 
of moral thumb-screwing who could appear innocent ?” 

There is a short silence. For between these two there is so great 
and long-standing a friendship as to admit of silence without any 
appearance of coldness. 

As they sit opposite each other, they present a contrast as great as 
the dissimilarity of their characters. 

The one is a big and burly man, whose strongly developed limbs 
and muscles and fair, bearded face represent the best type of a 
healthy, country-bred English squire, in whom aristocratic and 
honourable instincts have been by no means obliterated by simple 
tastes. The other, not so tall, though equally well made, with thin, 
nervous hands, clean-shaven face and restless dark eyes, represents 
the dominance of mind over matter, a man who, though keen and 
successful as his friend in all country sports and pastimes when 
leisure permits, is essentially of town-life—whose eagerness in 
business or in pleasure has prevented any superfluity of flesh. 

If character might be judged from appearance, the one might be 
gathered to be strong, gentle, tender as a baby in feeling, and as 
easily deceived. The other, subtle, passionate, and slow of any belief 
that was not guaranteed by his judgment. 

The silence is broken by Barrington. 

“ Bernard,” he asks, looking up suddenly, “ was she innocent ?” 

Bernard Strange, the barrister, pulls himself together with a start, 
and instantly encases himself in an armour of professional reserve. 

“ You know the verdict,” he answers quickly. ‘‘ Legally speaking, 
she was never accused. It was only an inquiry into the cause of a 
mysterious death.” 

“Yes, I have heard the verdict,” the other answers, “and it 
appears to me that it is only such as any fool could have arrived at 
without ten days’ inquisition. ‘We find that the deceased died by 
poison, by whom and how administered is unknown.’ Does that,” 
he continues with some warmth, “clear the woman who appears 
to have been almost accused of his murder? If she has any 
friends—if there are any in this whole world who care for her— 
would they be satisfied with such a verdict as that?” 

If he were observing his friend as closely as he is pursuing his 
inquiries, he would perceive that this question touches him very 
nearly. He has in fact hit upon the centre-point of that uneasiness 
of which Mr. Strange has been conscious ever since he came out of 
Court. But he answers with the quietude which he is accustomed 
to preserve at difficult moments. 

“ At any rate, she goes into the world a free woman. The case can 
never be raked up again. This is the second time it has been before 
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the public. In the first instance the verdict was ‘suicide while of 
unsound mind.’ The friends of the dead man, being unsatisfied with 
that, commenced an agitation which resulted in this inquiry, which 
has ended, as you know, in convincing the public, as they were them- 
selves convinced, that the man had not sufficient motive for commit- 
ting suicide, but how he died they are unable to tell, and there the 
matter rests—and will for ever rest.” 

“ A free woman!” echoes Barrington witha snort. “ With a taint 
that must cling to her to the day of her death, and not a chance of 
clearing herself from it! I like justice, and this is not justice. If 
she is guilty she has got off too lightly, but if she is as innocent 
as she looks, then God pity her!” 

“T thought,” says Strange quickly, “that you had only seen the 
back of her bonnet ?”’ 

“T have seen her photographs. Have not they been hawked all 
over the town?” answers Barrington. “It is a crying shame that 
any woman’s face should be able to be made public property, and such 
an one too. As innocent as a baby’s.” 

“And no more like her than any other baby’s,” says the other 
warmly. ‘Itis the only photograph they have been able to get hold 


of, and it must have been done years ago. No one would recognise it 
now, thank Heaven !” 


“And why thank heaven? ” 

“My dear fellow—cannot you see?” smiling rather irritably. 
“What chance would she have of escaping from that taint of which 
you spoke just now, if her face were known all over the world? There 
is nowhere she could go where people would not gape at her, and 
point her out as the heroine of the great Inquiry Case.” 

“At any rate,” says Barrington with some astuteness, “ there 
have been plenty who have managed to gape at her during the last 
ten days, and who will know her again.” 

“Tam not so sure of that,” answers Strange quietly, but he says 
no more. 

They lapse into silence for a few moments. Bernard Strange is 
beginning to wonder when his friend will take his departure and 
leave him to his own company, but Mr. Barrington shows no such 
intention. On the contrary, he pulls out a big cigar-case, and, after 
choosing and lighting a cigar, hands the case over to his companion, 
and settles himself comfortably in his chair, so untroubled by any 
doubts as to the acceptability of his presence, that it isa little difficult 
to suggest them. 

At any other moment Strange would not hesitate to get rid of him— 
but at the present being conscious of a strong and imprudent desire to 
go elsewhere on which his friend’s presence acts as a check, he accepts 
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it as a control over his own impulses. After a quick glance at the 
clock he also lights his cigar and abandons himself to the occasion. 

It is Barrington who speaks first. 

“T suppose,” he says musingly, after a while, “there are a great 
many mysterious deaths into which no one has the time or the money 
to inquire ; but this seems to me one of the most mysterious, and I 
have been so fuddled and confused over the examinations and cross- 
examinations of those confounded lawyers that I hardly know the rights 
of it. I always was a bad hand at reading, you know, old fellow. I 
wish you'd make it plain to me. Begin at the beginning. Who was 
this Charles Forrester, whose death has made such a bother ?” 

It is certainly a severe test of friendship to be asked to spell 
over the A B C of a case whose inner and subtle mysteries have 
occupied all his waking and many of his sleeping thoughts for days 
and nights, but another glance at the clock assures him that the 
necessity of catching the last train will not rid him of his friend’s 
presence for a good half hour ; and after all, it may be as easy to talk 
of that as of anything else. 

Moreover, in trying to make the case clear,to an intellect which he 
is justified in considering inferior to his own, he may possibly hit 
upon some point which among examinations and cross-examinations 
has escaped his keener brain. For though Gilbert Barrington 
lives altogether outside his world of thought and action, he knows 
that his sound and honest judgment is not to be despised. In fact, 
to hear him say—as the jury and the coroner have not dared to say 
in so many plain words—‘“I believe her innocent,” would give him 
real satisfaction. 

Therefore he begins at the beginning as he has been bidden, 
trying to grasp the main facts and to disembarrass himself of all 
those petty details which, during the past days, have wrapped the 
main story in a fog of stupefaction. 

“ Charlie Forrester was at the time I first knew him, three years 
ago, a good-looking, good-natured young fellow, with plenty of 
money, and good connections. He had one peculiarity, an intense 
dislike to the society of women of his own class; and one passion— 
for gambling. He was never seen at a ball or a party, or in any of 
the haunts of fashionable society, but he took his amusements at 
races, theatres, and the clubs where play is highest. He had hardly 
a speaking acquaintance with any woman, but he was universally 
liked by men.” 

“Umph!” says Barrington, with his cigar between his teeth. 
“Tt does not altogether speak well forhim. Go on.” 

“When he was twenty-three,—two years ago,” Strange continues, 
“he met his wife.” 
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« And she was—— ” 


“She was at the time studying for the stage. Her début was ex- 
pected to make a great sensation, and had already been largely adver- 
tised, when she gave up her projected engagement and married him.” 

“ And what were her antecedents ? ” 

“She was the daughter of a man who called himself a gentleman, 
and who was in facta voué and a gambler, if not a blackleg. At his 
death, two years before her marriage, the daughter was left penniless, 
and had passed the two years, under the protection of an old lady who 
was said to be a friend of her father’s, studying for the stage.” 

At this juncture Gilbert Barrington grasps a point which had not 
escaped the keener intelligence of the lawyers on the opposite side. 

“And if she was penniless, how did she support herself during 
those two years? ” 

There is some astuteness in the question, and his friend’s manner 
betrays the fact that he has hit upon a point which has caused him 
some uneasiness. 

He answers slowly, and with evident consideration. 

« As a matter of fact, those two years of her life have nothing what- 
ever to do with the case ; but in the absolute absence of any evidence 
against her, many of the questions which were put to her, turned upon 
her past life, and they failed to prove anything against her, only that 
she was living with an old woman, who died soon after her marriage, 
that they lived very quietly, and she—Mrs. Forrester—was studying 
for her appearance as an actress.” 

“ Well?” after a moment of consideration. ‘Go on!” 

“Then Forrester met her,” the other continues. ‘“ He fell passion- 
ately in love with her, and he induced her to marry him. His 
friends absolutely repudiated the marriage, refused to see the wife, 
and they went abroad. Though he was genuinely in love with his 
wife, and loved her, I believe, to the day of his death, the one passion 
failed to eradicate the other. He was a born gambler; he played 
high wherever they went, and in spite of his large means they 
were often in difficulties.” 

“ Poor soul,” says Barrington with a growl, “I pity her!” 

“Then,” continues Strange, pursuing his story with energy, “he 
brought her home to London. He took a small house in the out- 
skirts of South Kensington, furnished it lavishly, and gathered 
around him all the old set, who looked upon him simply as a 
pigeon worth the plucking.” 

“ And she—did she take her part in all this?” 

“She appears to have done so at first. She was accustomed to 
that sort of life,and had no over-fine scruples. But at last she 
seems to have rebelled. There came to be stories about the house, told 
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in those society papers, of the high play and late hours, and little hints 
—you know them, Barrington—of the beautiful woman who served 
as decoy toa gambling husband. There were quarrels between them. 
She refused to appear at these parties, and at last z 

“Yes?” 

* And at last,” continues Strange, strongly moved, “ there came a 
night—the night of his death—when she quarrelled with him outright. 
It appears that among the men who congregated around the little 
house was one man, calling himself Captain Gascoigne, whom she 
had known before her marriage. She has given as the reason for 
her strong dislike for him the conviction that he was leading her 
husband to his ruin; and there is no doubt that the man is a 
blackleg. She refused to meet him ; her husband made a point of it; 
they exchanged bitter words, and she left him—went out of the house 
and left him to entertain his friends.” 

**Well!” It is but one word, but it shows how greatly he is in- 
terested in the story. 

The other waits a moment, trying to collect his thoughts and to 
bring himself to a calm and judicial explanation of the sequel. 

“The party came off in spite of the absence of the wife. There 
appears to have been high play ; but most of the guests—all of whom 
have been summoned as witnesses—left between two and three o'clock 
in the morning, leaving Captain Gascoigne with Forrester.” 

There is a moment’s pause, then he goes on: 

“On Gascoigne’s evidence alone we gather the facts of the remain- 
ing hours of Forrester’s life. He admits that there was high play 
between them, that Forrester lost largely, that he became greatly 
excited and said many bitter things about his wife’s desertion. He 
asserts that he left him about half-past four in the morning, and that 
Forrester was then standing by the mantelpiece, his face hidden in 
his hands.” 

There is a moment’s pause, but Barrington does not speak, cannot 
speak, for the plain and unvarnished account of this man’s terrible 
death has moved him strongly. 

“The next that we know,” continues Strange circumstantially, 
“is that Mrs. Forrester, who had taken refuge in the house of a 
friend, felt sorry for the quarrel between herself and her husband, and 
not having slept-all night—this is her account, you know—dressed 
herself about sevenin the morning and went to her own house,admitting 
herself by a latchkey. It is argued on the other side that some little 
time must have elapsed before the servants were suddenly aroused 
by the violent ringing of a bell. There were three maid-servants, 
and they all depose that on entering their master’s room they saw 
him lying on the bed apparently in fearful agony, that their mistress 
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ordered them to fetch a doctor ; they assert that she appeared nearly 
overcome with grief.” 

“Well!” For the life of him he can say no more. 

“The doctor came, administered various remedies, and then spoke 
to the man, who was already dying. He told him in strongest words 
that he had been poisoned, and adjured him to say whether he had 
taken the poison himself or whether it had been given him by others. 
He ended by saying: ‘You are dying. For God’s sake, speak the 
truth.’ Then the dying man, who had not spoken before, lifted his 
head and looked at his wife. ‘Ask Madeleine; she knows,’ he said 
quite distinctly, and shortly after died.” 

“Good heavens!” says Barrington after a moment. “It seems 
horribly against her.” 

“Yes, on the surface,” says Strange calmly. ‘“ But in the 
case of a murder it is always necessary to establish a motive. She 
had no reason to wish him dead, on the other hand, she had every 
reason to wish him to live. If he had survived his mother, who is 
an old woman, he would have inherited a large fortune; whereas 
by his death without a will, and deeply in debt, she is left very poor.” 

“ And there was an inquest of course, and they found that he had 
committed suicide. How did they arrive at that conclusion ? ” 

“Tt was the only reasonable one. It was acknowledged that he 
was strangely excited by his losses at play and the quarrel with his 
wife. His eccentricity and tendency to violent fits of excitement 
were taken into account, and his passionate and impulsive nature made 
the thing quite possible. On the washstand was found an empty 
bottle which had contained a lotion, and a glass which held remains of 
it. It was argued that he had taken it in mistake for a sleeping 
draught ; but that was scarcely possible, as the label was plain enough. 
The jury stretched a point, out of sympathy for the wife, and found 
him of unsound mind.” 

“Tt is certain,” says Barrington with that clearness of perception 
which had marked his former comments on the story, “ that if she had 
been guilty she would have destroyed both the glass and the bottle 
before she summoned the servants. How could they possibly rake 
up the case ugain ?” 

“Tt was simply hatred of the wife. His relations refused to be satis- 
fied with the verdict, and commenced an agitation which resulted in this 
inquiry. They had not sufficient ground to accuse any one, but the 
tendency of their inquiries went to try and prove a collusion between 
Captain Gascoigne and Mrs. Forrester to murder Charles Forrester.’’ 

“But I thought that she hated Gascoigne,” cries Barrington. 
“That she had left the house because of his presence in it.” 

“ They tried to prove that the supposed hatred was a mask assumed 
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for their own purposes, that he had formerly been a lover of hers; 
and they failed—failed entirely! Then,” he goes on in a tone that 
betrays to his friend how strongly he feels, “there was an attempt 
to fasten suspicion first on one, then on the other. Captain Gascoigne 
cleared himself. He proved that he left the house at half-past four. 
The doctor proved that the poison which Forrester had taken was of 
so strong a nature that if it had been given him at that time, it would 
have accomplished its work before eight in the morning. If Mrs. 
Forrester, on the other hand, could have proved that she did not leave 
her friend’s house until seven, she too would have been cleared, for 
he would not have died in less than an hour. Unfortunately she 
left the house unseen, and there is no evidence but her own as to 
when she arrived at home.” . 

“Do you mean,” cries Barrington, rising from his chair and 
pacing up and down the room, “that there are any who still suspect 
her of this horrible crime ? ” 

There is a pause, which lasts for a second or two. Then Bernard 
Strange answers. 

“TI do not know ; I cannot tell,” he says in a low, dull voice, “ but 
if they do, they are guilty of a foul injustice. The verdict was one of 
miserable indecision, and it leaves upon her the stigma of a vague 
suspicion, which, as you have said, she will never outlive.” 

Barrington still paces up and down, then of a sudden he stops 
opposite his friend. 

“She is innocent. By Heaven, she is innocent!” he says in that 
strong, honest voice of his. ‘TI believe it with all my heart.” 

For a moment Strange is silent. Then he lifts his face, and it 
bears the evidences of strongly-suppressed feeling. 

“T know that,” he says simply, “ but who can make up to her for 
all she has suffered ?” 

The clock chimes the hour, Barrington hastily buttons his over- 
coat and wraps his muffler round his neck. When he has accom- 
plished these preparations for departure, he suddenly asks an 
apparently irrelevant question : 

“What sort of woman is she ?” 

Bernard Strange is shading his face with his hand. 

“She is the most beautiful woman I ever saw in my life,” he says 
in a low tone, more as if he were thinking aloud than answering a 
question. “She has about her that sort of fascination that might 
make @ man commit any madness for her sake.” 

“ Ah!” says Barrington slowly after a moment’s silence. Then he 
holds out his hand. 

“ Good-bye,” he says gravely. ‘Perhaps when you have got over 
all this you will come down and see us.” 
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Strange rises suddenly ; then, as if recalling himself with an effort, 
gives his friend’s hand a hearty grip. Barrington is turning to go. 

“There is something I have not told you,” says Strange, recalling 
him. ‘“ You see,” smiling with some slight embarrassment, “ I have 
been so taken up with this case that I have almost forgotten my own 
affairs; but there is a rumour that they intend to offer me an 
appointment as judge at Sempapore, and if they do—I shall go.” 

Barrington turns, with a face of blank astonishment. 

“You will go—to India ? ” he cries in a tone of utter amazement. 
Then after a moment's reflection, ‘‘ Will it pay you to accept banish- 
ment, and to give up all your prospects here ?” 

There is a certain coldness in his voice which betrays an absence of 
the perfect friendliness that has always existed between them, and 
Strange not only perceives it, but knows the reason of it. 

“Tt will not pay me, in a pecuniary sense,” he answers slowly, and 
with the same sense of restraint; “ but the fact is, I am about tired 
of this life. I wantachange. I want to get away.” 

Barrington’s eyes have been fastened on the carpet, but he lifts 
them now and looks straight at his friend. 

“T am afraid,” he says with precision, “you would find it very 
different to your life here—unless you think of marrying and taking 
a wife with you.” 

Strange turns away and bestows his attention on the fire, which has 
been neglected during their long conversation. 

“T am not thinking of marrying yet,” he says slowly, without 
turning round. He has the courage to say the words, believing them 
to be the wisest and best, but he has not the courage to see the disap- 
pointment which he knows will be evident in his friend’s face. 
Though his back is turned, he is conscious that Barrington moves 
towards the door. With his hand upon it, he says with an attempt at 
friendliness that has no warmth in it, “ Well, at any rate you will 
let us know what you are thinking of doing.” And so goes. For 
the first time for many years they have parted with a sense of 
estrangement between them. 

And Strange, left alone, remains in the same attitude thinking. Not 
of the beautiful, mysterious, sorrow-stricken woman who has lately 
occupied all his thoughts—but of a young, frank-faced, innocent 
girl, into whose happy and healthy life no thought of sorrow or shame 
has ever penetrated. 

Long ago, when he and Barrington had been chums at school and 
at college—loving and believing in each other with a simple, earnest 
loyalty that the world with all its various changes and chances had 
not then endangered—there had been entertained a project between 
them, half-foolish, half-serious, as boys’ projects are, that he, 
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Bernard Strange, who had nothing but his pluck and his talents to 
look to for his advancement in life, should marry Barrington’s little 
sister. She was a little child then, with neither father nor mother, and 
the object of the adoring and protecting tenderness of her big brother 
and his friend, to whom she supplied all that was known to either of 
them, in the intervals of more active pursuits, of the beauty of home-life. 

And though, since she had grown to a woman, the project of such 
a marriage had been no longer talked of, both were conscious that it 
had remained in their minds. 

Looking back on the years that have been so full of business and 
pleasure to him, and that have brought him such a full measure of 
success as he could not have dared to hope for at the outset, Bernard 
Strange knows—without any vanity, but something of remorse in 
the knowledge—that to both brother and sister, living in their 
beautiful, dull country home, he has supplied the element of vitality, 
of interest and excitement which their lives would otherwise have 
entirely lacked. His frequent visits have been welcomed and looked 
for with a warmth that has made him regard Gilbert Barrington’s 
house as more really his home than any other place on earth. And 
to the girl herself he knows that he has been what no other man has 
been—what no other man ever will be—unless he so wills it. 

They have never been actual lovers—only closest friends, dearest 
comrades—holding in abeyance the time which to both of them had 
seemed possible. He knows that he would have resented with a sense of 
absolute injury—aye—would so resent even now the thought that any 
man would ever take a place foremost to his own with her, and that 
though he has always put away the thought of marrying until some 
more convenient season when the pressure of business and pleasure 
would be less strong upon him, the main idea that she would in the 
end become his wife has never left him, even in the interludes of 
various and less serious love-affairs. 

All the tendencies and influences of his life have pointed that way. 
The fact that she is rich, and that he has nothing but his own brains 
to depend on, has little to do with it, for brains may in the long 
run be worth as much as any other fortune inherited from one’s 
grandfathers and grandmothers ; and to do him justice, he has held 
her wealth in very little account, only she herself has always seemed 
to him as the one woman he would be likely to marry after the 
excitement and turmoil of his busy life should be passed. 

But now, between him and her, there rises a shadow, separating 
them—a shadow with dark and sorrowful eyes calling to him. 

He looks at the clock. 

“T will go to her,” he says to himself; “I must go to her.” 

He puts on an overcoat, gives some hurried directions to his 
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servant, and shortly after emerges into the foggy, crowded Strand. 
He takes a hasty meal at a restaurant, remembering that he has 
scarcely eaten all day, drinking more wine than is usual to him, and 
then calling a hansom, directs the driver to one of those numerous 
streets that have arisen about South Kensington. 

When the cab pulls up outside a little gate, from which a small garden 
leads to the house, he sees with gratification that the light is still 
burning over the doorway. His knock is answered by a maid-servant. 

“Can I see Mrs. Forrester ?” 

“Tt is impossible, sir; I was to deny her to everyone.” 

“Go and see!” he says imperatively. ‘I will wait here.” 

But the maid leads him into the small drawing-room that is so 
familiar to him, and there leaves him. 

He looks about him. The room is so well known to him. How 
often has Charlie Forrester asked him here, almost compelled him to 
come, with his cheery, hearty manner, and then left him to “amuse 
his wife ” while he went into the other room, with other spirits more 
congenial to himself, to “have a game.” 

As he waits there, he seems almost to hear again the shuffling of 
cards, the clink of glasses, the sound of noisy voices coming from the 
little room on the other side of the hall; can see almost the small 
lamp-lighted drawing-room, full of sweet-smelling flowers, and 
gracious tokens of her presence—just as it used to look. But how 
different it looks now! ‘The flowers are faded, the light is dim. 
Her work-basket, that used always to stand ready to her sweet 
womanly hand, is pushed aside in a corner. Her piano, where she 
used to play and sing in a low sweet voice that was more pleasant to 
him than all the highest-pitched strains of opera-singers, is closed 
and dusty. Her books are lying unread in a corner. That low 
chintz-covered chair was Charlie Forrester’s own particular chair. 
He shudders as he looks at it. He can see him there now, with his 
pleasant boyish face, and lazy limbs stretched out at their ease ; and 
that sofa was the one where he and she used to sit together, talking 
and laughing while the others went to their cards. 

He had never been a great card-player. His own life with its 
pleasures and ambitions had supplied to him as keen an excitement 
as other men obtain from gambling ; but very often he had given up 
some more brilliant entertainment to come to Charlie Forrester’s 
house. He knows now, even though he may not have acknowledged 
it to himself before, that it was the charm of Mrs. Forrester’s 
presence that had drawn him there. 

And yet, he had not at that time even thought himself in love with her. 
For though he was by no means an over-scrupulous man, and all the 
world knew pretty well that he had not wholly devoted himself to 
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ambition and money-making, yet he was not one of those who think it 
possible to accept a friend’s hospitality and make love to his wife behind 
his back. Only he knows that between him and her there had existed 
a sympathy which had given to her companionship a charm which no 
other woman had yet held for him, and that when these pleasant 
evenings had been rudely broken by a horrible tragedy there had been 
a blank in his life which he could not fill up. 

Since then he had been her defender, her friend, chosen by herself 
from among all other men. Her cause, her danger, her sorrows, had 
occupied his life to the exclusion of all other real interests for the six 
months which had elapsed since Forrester’s death. He has thought 
of her, lived for her, acted for her; and after all, he has not been 
able to bring her forth scathless. ° 

He who had thought himself so strong, and had come off victorious 
in far weaker cases, has failed in obtaining an entire victory in the 
one case on which all his heart as well as his energies had been fixed. 

His mind is so occupied with these retrospections that he hardly 
knows whether it is a long or a short time that he waits for her, but 
at last the door is opened, closed again, and Mrs. Forrester enters with 
a slow, quiet step and comes towards him. 

He had told Gilbert Barrington that she was the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen. He knows now, as he looks at her in her 
sorrow and degradation, that he could have added a far higher tribute, 
and have called her also the noblest and grandest. 

He remembers even now with one of those flashes of humour which 
will perversely intrude themselves in the midst of the deepest feelings, 
what sort of a woman he had pictured to himself, when he had been 
told that Charles Forrester had married a pretty actress of whom no 
one knew anything, and the immense surprise he had felt on his first 
introduction to her. 

For even then, in the first flush of her youth, and her apparent 
happiness, there had lain in her eyes and her look the suggestion of some 
great sorrow, and if he pictured her as an actress at all, he could not 
imagine her as a queen of comedy with any sprightliness or gaiety about 
her, but rather as the heroine of some passionate romance or terrible 
tragedy, and so strongly had the idea lain in his mind that it seems 
only a fulfilment of his own first impression of her, to see her as he 
sees her now. 

She is tall—though not so tall as to make her height 
apparent ; and her figure, revealed so clearly by the absolute simplicity 
of her straight black gown, has the grandeur of outline of a Greek 
goddess rather than the slenderness of a girl. Indeed, in the whole 
character of her beauty there is something of the Grecian type: the 
square brow and full chin, the straight nose and short upper lip, 
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might seem too severely classical for ordinary appreciation but for the 
grave sweetness of the full lips and the softness of the large dark eyes 
in whose depths there seems to lie an infinite mystery, more enticing 
than the most brilliant glances of more sparkling eyes. But perhaps 
the most striking part about her is her hair, which many people con- 
sidered a defect, but which he and some others counted as one of the 
chief beauties of an undeniably beautiful woman. 

For it is of acolour rarely seen on the head of any grown person, 
unless it be produced by artifice—a red-gold, that shone in the sunlight, 
but turned to bronze in the shadow. But whatever it might be called, 
red or gold, it is certainly one of the most marked characteristics of her 
appearance, and hidden away, as he had seen it lately, under a hideous 
widow’s cap, the absence of it had seemed to change her altogether. 
Now the cap, probably purposely assumed as an effective disguise, is 
gone, and the hair is brushed simply behind her ears and knotted at 
the back of her head. 

He has seen it dressed in all manner of fanciful ways to please 
Charlie Forrester, whose glory it had been, but in none that he 
himself liked better than this. 

He goes halfway to meet her, and for a moment holds her hand 
in silence, looking into her face. He has not spoken to her since the 
verdict was given, and their first meeting is full of an emotion of which 
both are fully conscious. 

It is he who speaks first. 

“Tt is late for me to come to you,” he says in a voice that for all 
its resolute suppression betrays more feeling than he desires. “But 
I could not sleep without seeing you.” 

She lets his hand drop. 

“Tt is good of you to come,” she says quietly, looking at him with 
such a terrible, unfathomable sadness in her eyes as pierces him to the 
very soul. Then she adds slowly, with a little smile that makes her 
lips quiver, “There is certainly no one else in all the world who 
would have taken the trouble.” 

He returns her look mutely, with such a misery of rage and 
despair and pity in his heart that it seems impossible to restrain them. 
His very lips turn white. 

“Sit down,” he says hoarsely—“ you are tired—and I want to 
talk to you.” 

He puts out his hand to lead her to the sofa and then drops it 
suddenly to his side. 

He dares not touch her. But she, perceiving his intention, quietly 
seats herself there, and he takes his place by her side, just as he has 
so often done before. 

There is a moment’s silence. Then clasping her hands in her lap— 
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those beautiful white hands that he has so greatly admired—she 
turns to him. ; 

“ After all,” she says with a calmness that touches him more acutely 
than could all the tears of a weaker woman, “what is there to say ? 
It is all over, and I have only to thank you for bringing me... 
so well through it.” 

“Do not thank me, for God’s sake!” hecries harshly. ‘Curse me, 
blame me, tell me that I might have done better for you, but do not 
thank me. I cannot stand that!” 

She stretches out her hand and lays it for a moment on his. 

“Why should I not?” shesays with more softness. ‘ You are the 
one friend—the only one who has stood by me all through. “I 
think,” she goes on more hurriedly, “that I have no heart left. I 
can feel nothing —nothing. If I had had any feeling I could not 
have lived through these last days, but some day, perhaps, I shall 
feel again ; and then I shall know that there was one man who stood 
by a poor woman whom even God had forsaken!” 

And at these pitiful words he drops his head on his hands—he 
cannot speak. In the silence that follows they can hear the tick- 
tick of the little china clock, and the dull crackling of the coals. She 
looks at him strangely. She has always known him so calm and 
strong, and the sight of a distress, which she had never before 
believed possible to him, unnerves her, and upsets her terrible com- 
posure. She begins to tremble. 

“Remember,” she says slowly, still fighting hard for that awful 
calm in which she has encompassed herself as her last defence against 
a world which has been too hard for her, and fighting vainly for her 
voice betrays the trembling of her body—‘ remember, that they 
have done their worst. They can do no more, and I am free. Free!” 
throwing up her arms with a terrible laugh. ‘Free! quite free, with 
no one to control me, and not one soul in all this world to care what 
becomes of me!” 

She drops her head. A horrible thought possesses him. She is 
crying—crying at last, and he dares not see her tears. He starts 
from his seat, and, with arms tightly folded together, and set white 
face, begins to pace up and down the room. He cannot look at her. 
He dares not. He knows that if he were to see one of her tears, 
there is no madness of which he would not be capable. 

But when she lifts her face he understands that he was wrong—there 
is no moisture in those miserable eyes, only a dull mute agony that so 
far surpasses any tears, that he begins to wish inconsistently that she 
might fall to weeping, only to give him a chance to comfort her. 

“T am so young,” she says with a simple pathos that wrings his 
heart ; “so terribly young! Only twenty-three! I may live fifty 
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years. Fifty years,” counting them out as a woman condemned to 
penal servitude for life might count out the term of her imprison- 
ment. “And in all that time there will be never a woman who will 
touch my hand in friendship; never a man who will look at me 
without seeing the taint of blood upon me; never a door that will 
open to me; never a heart that will believe in me.” 

And then comes upon him the supreme crisis of his misery. He 
longs, with a longing that leaps like madness in his heart, to throw 
himself at her feet, to take her sad, sweet face, and her beautiful 
trembling hands in his own, and tell her that he loves her beyond 
everything in all this earth. Ambition, fortune, friends, the opinion 
of the world, all seem for one swift moment of insanity worth nothing 
beside this woman, and the chance of gaining her. 

And though he is a man whose reason and judgment have always 
until now held the upper hand of his passions, it would be impossible 
to foretell how the fight with himself would end, but that she, 
speaking again, turns the current of his thoughts. 

“And they thought that I murdered him,” she says, in that low, 
intense voice which, if ever she had become an actress, would have 
proved one of her greatest powers in holding the sympathies of her 
audience. “They thought that I could take his life, and they could not 
understand—how should they ?— that I would have given mine to save 
his. He was always so gay and happy, and I was always, even from 
my childhood, so very unhappy.” 

She looks, as she speaks, at the empty chair, almost as if she could 
see her husband sitting there. She stretches out her hands with a 
sort of mute appeal to the empty space which he had so lately 
occupied. 

And Strange, following her look, shudders, then turns his back 
resolutely upon it. 

But in place of the strong compassion, so strong that it had 
almost amounted to love, which he had felt for her a moment ago, 
there comes a sudden acute jealousy—none the less acute for being 
altogether unreasonable and unwarrantable. 

“Then you loved him,” he cries suddenly and fiercely, resuming 
more of his ordinary look than he has hitherto shown. “ Tell me— 
I was never sure—did you love him ?” 

He knows that it is a question which under any ordinary circum- 
stances he could not have asked her, that he has no sort of right to 
ask it now. But the circumstances are by no means ordinary, they 
seem to justify the stripping off of that conventional mask which usage 
and society compel most men and women to wear before each other. 

As two people may speak on the border-lands of a graye which they 
know must part them, so they speak now. 
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For she takes the question in much the same spirit in which he 
has asked it. 

“No. I did not love him—not as you mean,” she answers simply, 
more as though speaking to herself than to him, “ but he was very 
fond of me, and I was grateful to him. I liked him at first for that 
very generosity and thoughtlessness which made it so easy for every 
one to deceive him, but I would have prevented him from marrying 
me. I knew I was not suited . . . to him, only when he persisted, it 
seemed easier to do that . . . than to do other things.” 

There are many breaks between the words, which show how hard the 
story is to tell, and he fills them up according to his own knowledge 
of her. 

“When we were married,” she continues in the same dull, quiet 
tone, “I tried to do my best for him. And just because I was so 
sorry for him, and saw so plainly how he was ruining himself, I 
often angered him. If,’ drawing a long and heavy breath “—if 
I had loved him more, I might have been blind to his follies, and we 
should have lived happily. If I could have held my peace, and let 
him go his own way to ruin, he would have been content with me. 
And there were other things—things I cannot tell you...” she goes 
on more quickly, and with more sign of emotion. “Some of the 
people who came here, seeing me mixed up in this sort of life, 
treated me as I did not choose to be treated, and he did not resent it 
as I thought he should. He called me proud and foolish, and unlike 
other women. We quarrelled often, and at last—you know the rest— 
I left him. I said that I should never come back, and he believed 
me. He did not know that I pitied him, so that I should not stay 
away long. But I was hard on him—very hard on him. When 
they blamed me for his death, I did not feel they were altogether 
wrong. I know he could not have lived long the life that he was 
living, yet it was I who killed him.” 

She says these words with a terrible and hopeless conviction of 
their truth that enrages him. 

“ How can you say of yourself what no one else should dare to say 
of you in my presence?” he cries hotly. “Can you blame yourself 
because you tried to save him from ruining himself, and drinking 
himself to death? Ifyou had left him altogether no one could have 
said that you did wrongly.” 

She does not answer him; she only sits quite still, with her hands 
clasped in her lap, her eyes fixed retrospectively on that terrible 
drama of her terrible life. 

And for a full minute he is silent too. Then of a sudden he turns 
facing her, with the conviction that a moment has arrived for which 
he has long waited. 
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“ You have told me a great deal, but you have not told me all,” he 
says, with that determined look and resolute manner that have often 
before now wrung from despairing clients the secrets they have 
meant to withhold. “You have kept me in the dark, as you have 
kept all the rest of the world, and I have until now been content 
because I thought it best for you; but now,” pausing a moment to 
give his words greater force, “the time has come when you must 
tell me everything.” 

She rises suddenly, more suddenly than he has seen her do 
before, for her movements are habitually slow and graceful, and 
stands facing him, her hand on the back of a chair. She was pale 
before, but now her face is of a deathly whiteness; and in place of 
the open and undisguised sorrow which it has hitherto worn, he 
sees it slowly assume the dull and cold immobility with which she 
had faced the stares and the curiosity of an unfriendly crowd. 

“T do not understand you,” she says very slowly, as if every 
word were difficult; and though her voice is firm and strong, he 
perceives the effort to keep her lips from trembling. 

“Then I must speak more plainly,” he says, coming a step nearer 
and looking straight into her eyes with all the power that he possesses. 
“When you told me, as you told all the rest of the world, what 
passed between you and Forrester before his death, I was content to 
accept what you chose to tell me. I was your advocate then, your 
defender, and it was best for me to know no more ; but now,” raising his 
voice, “all that has passed. There should be no more reserve between 
us! I want,” dropping his voice to dangerous tenderness, “‘ to believe in 
you—to trust you. I want you to trust me—to tell me everything.” 

There is a moment’s silence. Once or twice her lips move as if 
she would speak, but no words came. 

“Believe me,” he continues strongly and ungently, but with 
more pity and less force in his tone, “I should not press you if I 
were not sure that you are hiding something which is best for you 
and for me should be no longer hidden. It may be sufficient for 
all the rest of the world to believe that Forrester took his own life 
because he was in despair at your desertion and at his losses at play. 
on you know—and I know—that there was something more than 

is——.” 

Then of a sudden he drops his strong tone, and, coming still nearer, 
lays his hands on hers. 

“ Madeleine,” he says gently, “ tell me your secret.” 

For a moment she looks at him wildly. He has never called her 
by her name before, and the sound so long unheard from any lips 
Seems near to breaking down her strength. Then she disengages 
her hands and stands apart, facing him. 
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“Will you believe it,” she says, in strange, dull tones, “if I 
tell you that he never spoke to me? When I came into the room 
he was lying, as I thought, asleep. When the lethargy was broken 
by a paroxysm of pain, I rang the bell. If,” moistening her dry lips 
and looking about her like a hunted animal—“ if I had understood 
the truth, do not you think I should have removed the glass and the 
bottle from which he had taken the poison ?” 

For a moment he is staggered. He knows that she is not lying— 
that even at the worst pass, with enemies all around her, she has 
never shielded herself with a lie. For one moment—only one 
moment—his strong conviction is shaken. Then it returns in full 
force, and it very nearly draws from him his last and strongest 
appeal. He feels, in one strong moment of heightened emotion, how 
it would be possible for some other man—not himself—but some 
man who had no large stake in the opinions of the world, no strong 
ambition—to risk all on the chance of penetrating into her inner 
thoughts; he feels how it would be possible to say to her in such a 
way as would surely break down her reserve, “If you will tell me 
for no other reason, tell me because I love you!” 

But for himself it is not possible. The strong check which his 
prudence has always held over his feelings serves him now in good 
stead. It enables him to remember how impossible it would be to 
commit himself to a fature which would be overclouded by a woman’s 
past ; and of the strong and passionate feeling which, for a moment, 
had held his calmer judgment in the balance, there is very little 
betrayal in his next words. 

“T will believe what you choose to tell me,” he says with some 
coldness. ‘“ But remember that between friends ” (with a little pause) 
“there should be no reserve. Trust’ me or not, as you please, or as 
you think best, but remember that so long as you will not trust me 
we cannot even be friends.” 

And as she listens to these strong words, behind which there lies 
an avowal which she fully understands, he sees a strange change pass 
over her face. For a moment her beautiful, sad eyes look into his with 
a yearning wistfulness, a revelation of possible tenderness which he has 
never seen there before, and in that one moment—but never again— 
he understands how much easier it would be to her to surrender 
herself—to become only a weak, loving, confiding woman rather than a 
strong, isolated one. But in the passing of a second she drops her eyes, 
and resumes the mask beneath which she has chosen to hide herself. 

“T have nothing to tell you,” she says slowly, and though her 
yoice falters a little, it is still under her control. 

He turns away, and there is a silence that seems long to both of 
them. 
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When he speaks again she knows his voice well enough to be 
conscious of the complete revulsion of feeling that has been accom~- 
plished in a few minutes. 

“Will you tell me what you mean to do? Perhaps I have 
scarcely the right to ask you even that. But I should like to 
know, before I leave you, what are your plans for the future.” 

The tone somehow conveys to her that this “ leaving ” of her is for 
ever. The thought hardens her: she becomes once more the woman 
he had seen in Court, under the unloving eyes of known and un- 
known adversaries. 

“T have hardly thought about it,” she says, with that calmness 
which he had then admired in her, which he now admires no more. 
“Or rather, I have had so many thoughts, that I have fixed on none. 
Sometimes,” she continues with a cold smile on her white lips, “ it 
has seemed to me that the best way in which I could turn my 
notoriety to account would be to resume my former profession. 
There are a great many people who would come to see the heroine of 
the great Inquiry Case, even though she could not act better than a 
wire-strung wax-figure. I have no doubt that I should ‘ pay,’ and 
that is the great thing, is it not? At other times,” her tone 
changing, “I have resolved to hide myself, to drop my name, my 
very self, to lose myself in a world that cares very little what 
becomes of me. In that case I should be poor, for when our debts 
are paid there is very little likely to be left to me; but I should not 
care for poverty if I could be sure that no one would ever know 
me again.” 

In these words there is an utter desolation that touches him to the 
heart. But he does not betray it. He does not even look at her. 
He has gone as far as he can to obtain her confidence, and having 
failed he is conscious of being almost as much isolated from her as 
the rest of the world, and if the sense of her misery and isolation 
hurts him as it hurts no one else, that is a thing which he must bear 
alone. When the silence which follows her last words remains 
unbroken by any speech of his, he is conscious that she has moved 
towards the door, as if to end the interview. 

Then he looks up, knowing that he is losing her, perhaps for ever. 

“At any rate,” he says, coming a step forward, “you will do 
nothing without letting me hear of it? You will promise that ?” 

She stands facing him, with her hand on the door. 

“Why should I promise?” she answers, with a sudden light in her 
eyes. “We must go our different ways, and they are—so different. 
You are honoured, I am dishonoured. You are happy, I am unhappy. 
Our paths lie far apart. For what you have done for me, I thank 
you, with all my heart. . .. Good-bye.” 
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The door has closed ; he is alone. 

In a little while he lets himself out of the house, into the street, 
and through the dark, damp night, walks homeward. 

’ “Our paths lie far apart. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye!” Will the echo of her sad tones ring for ever in his 
ears? Good-bye! and he had not held out his hand to stay her; 
and even in the first misery and sorrow of it, he does not know that 
he would even yet hold out his hand to her, if he could. 

* %* * i * * 

A few days later he is speeding as fast as an express train can carry 
him to a pleasant country house in Creamshire, and in the evening 
paper which he holds in his hand there is a paragraph announcing 
the appointment of Mr. Bernard Strange to an Indian judgeship. 

Several days he tarries there, and when at last he is compelled to 
depart, it chances that he and Cicely Barrington are left alone for a 
few minutes in the hall, while Gilbert goes to the stable to hasten 
the dogcart that is to take him to the station. 

Throughout his visit, which has been pleasant enough, he has been 
conscious of some slight reserve between himself and the girl whom 
he has been accustomed to regard as much in the light of a good 
companion and friend as even Barrington himself. She has been 
full of spirits, gay, free and sympathetic as ever, but she has seldom 
or never permitted herself to be aloné with him, nor has she in- 
dulged in any of those tender or regretful allusions to his depar- 
ture which he had expected from her, and nerved himself to bear. 

Perhaps the consciousness on his part that he might, not unnaturally, 
be expected to say something to her that should be more than 
tender, and the consciousness on her part that he might suppose she 
entertained some such expectation, has kept them apart. And he 
has hardly resented the separation—he has perhaps been almost 
grateful for it, until this moment, when the knowledge that he is 
parting from her for a very long time revives all his tenderness for 
her. After all, she is very pretty, this girl of whose inner life and 
thoughts he knows everything, and he is very fond of her, and at 
the last moment he is unable altogether to preserve that cautious 
reticence with which he had intended to part from her. 

They are alone. He, standing ready wrapped in his thick ulster, 
the cigar which Gilbert had given him in his hand but not yet 
lighted. She, in her plain morning-gown, with the light from the 
open hall-door falling full on her face. 

He sees something there which makes him put down his cigar and 
come towards her, holding out his hand. 

“‘ We must say good-bye now, Cicely,” he says in a low tone—“a 
long good-bye.” 
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She is trembling a little, he sees, but whether from the chill of 
the wintry morning air, or from some suppressed emotion, he does 
not know. She looks bravely up at his face and says simply : 

“ Good-bye.” 

The touch of her cold little hand smites him with a sense of 
compunction. He is conscious that the parting means more to her 
than it does to him. He has so many interests and she has so few, 
and indeed, until now, she has never found it necessary to disguise or 
disown the preeminent place he has occupied in their lives—hers 
and her brother’s. 

He looks at her for a moment with an intense regret and a 
tenderness so near to love that, but for the existence of another 
woman, it would have become love at that moment, and as he looks 
his eyes betray more of his thoughts that he perhaps intends. 

For eyes that do not habitually reveal themselves in tender or 
admiring glances, when they do become tender have a far greater 
power than the eyes which constantly deal in soft looks, Bernard 
Strange’s eyes were the strong point in a face which was not otherwise 
handsome. Some people feared them, others admired them. They 
were always changing and always full of expression, keen, humorous 
critical, satirical, full of light and of fire, but very seldom tender. 
Even Cicely Barrington had never before seen them so. 

“T shall come back soon,” he says hurriedly. ‘I am certain to 
get sick-leave or something. I do not mean to stay there long—and 
when I come back, I shall find you here? ” 

“Where else should I be?” she says, trying to laugh, and 
failing dismally. 

And that moment they hear the wheels on the gravel, and Gilbert’s 
voice calling lustily. 

“ And I shall come here first of all—to you,” he says, scarcely 
knowing what he says; “and you will expect me—you will wait 
for me?” 

She does not answer—indeed he hardly waits for an answer—and 
then he wrings her hand hastily and in another moment he is bustled 
into the dogcart, and she is standing on the steps looking after him 
with one hand shading her dim eyes. 

* * * 7 * * * 

In the hurry and business of the life which awaits him in town he 
has no time to remember this leave-taking, and the thought of it 
scarcely troubles him at all. He had always been a most popular 
man among men, being the best and most amusing of companions, 
full of fun and of humour, and he was no less popular among women 
who liked to make their houses pleasant. But the fact of his own 
popularity had never been thrust upon him as it was at this moment 
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when his departure from the midst of the gay society of which 
he had formed so cheery a member was assuredly announced. 

Dinner-parties, leave-taking festivities of all sorts, occupy every 
moment of the hours which he can spare from his more pressing 
business ; and amidst all the hurry and gaiety of it, though he never 
forgets Madeleine Forrester, he allows the pressure of business and 
pleasure to prevent his mind from dwelling too intently on her, and 
to form a reason for not immediately seeking her out. 

But at last there comes a day when the remembrance of her 
grows too strong to be resisted, and though he knows that he 
would do wisely not to see her again, inclination gains the upper 
hand of prudence. 

Breaking away from a party where he could in any other humour 
have enjoyed himself to the utmost, he once more makes his way 
to the little house in South Kensington. But as he approaches it 
he is conscious of a chill which‘ forebodes the truth. The garden 
looks neglected, the light over the door is dim, and his knock is 
often repeated before it is answered. 

Then a woman whom he has never seen before opens the door 
furtively, with an evident suspicion of burglars, and to his questions 
can or will give no answer, but that “Mrs. Forrester had gone 
away a fortnight ago,—she did not know where. The furniture 
was sold, the house was to let.” 

So ends one act in this drama of lite. 

And a few weeks later the papers announce that Mr. Bernard 
Strange has sailed for Sempapore. 


(To be contiiwed.) 
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Hayward's Essays. 





Lorp BraconsFiELD, in ‘ Lothair,’ insinuates that critics are men 
who have failed in literature and art. Be that as it may, it must 
be admitted that they bear their misfortunes with cheerfulness. 
They are eminently good-natured. The novel which contains this 
bitter remark was received with rapturous enthusiasm. One can- 
tankerous critic alone proved restive, and he certainly hit hard 
when he likened its gorgeous descriptions to the “ gin-inspired 
dreams of a sensuous butler.” The only fault of the critics of 
the day is that they are too apt when praising the present to 
sneer at the past. There is no need to address them in the 
words of Mark Antony, “If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now.” ‘Tears are always trembling in their eyelids, ready to 
gush out on all occasions, whether over the bitter cry of outcast 
and horrible London, or the fragrant memory of a Highland 
gillie. Every book seems to be the best of all possible books. 
With regard to the stage, everybody will admit that our Lenvilles, 
our Fotheringays, and our Snevellicis are the best of all possible 
performers; but why, when announcing that interesting fact, 
should it be necessary to sneer at the Kembles and Keans of past 
generations ? 

In the art of painting we are pre-eminent, and our Royal 
Academicians are held up to public admiration as the greatest 
artists that ever adorned the State. But why was it necessary 
for an eminent critic to go out of his way in designating Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as a snob? ‘There are a few benighted beings 
belonging to the olden time twaddling about London, who still 
cling to their faith in the great ones of former days. It would 
be a kindness on the part of critics not to hurt the feelings of 
these poor creatures by any further bitter attacks on their 
cherished idols. 

We think Lord Beaconsfield’s sneer was addressed to Mr. Hay- 
ward, who, when a writer in the Morning Chronicle, had given 
him cause for grave uneasiness. Lord Beaconsfield, in his 
memorable speech on the Duke of Wellington’s death, had cribbed 
from M. Thiers a considerable part of his eulogium. Mr. Hayward 
was very busy in making this fact public. We recollect the sensa- 
tion made when the discovery was first unfolded in the Globe. 
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Mrs. Disraeli, unconscious of the coming storm, went out to a 
party that night, and entering the room, announced in loud tones, 
proud of her lord’s new honour, “I left the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer reading the evening paper.” “Oh, what delightful 
reading he will find in it!” responded a malicious Whig peer. 

The critics of the past generation were a contrast to the 
present; they were truculent in the extreme. Macaulay was the 
most savage. He not only boasted of beating poor Mr. Croker 
black and blue, but once he actually depreciated him in com- 
parison with a polecat! If anybody wants to know what they 
were, let him read the ‘Correspondence of Macvey Napier,’ the 
editor of the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ Anybody who thinks that 
Mr. Napier’s critics would agree together because they were 
under his sole command, would make as great a mistake as the 
keeper who took his gamecocks to a fight in one basket, under 
the idea that as they belonged to one master they would not quarre! 
and tear each other to pieces. 

Lord Brougham writes to Mr. Napier: 


“ Why will Macaulay fancy that a luscious style is fine writing? and 
why will he disgust one with talking of men’s blue eyes? I really could not 
stand it. Always on stilts, never able to say the plainest things in a plain 
way, wrapping up his meaning, half poetry, half novel, no argument, no 
narrative—fifty little periods in a paragraph, fifty little sparkling points 
inasentence. In leaving the article I just saw another outrage, ‘ poor 
dear old Dr. Johnson,’ or some such vulgarity. It is very provoking when 
a man has such extraordinary abilities, and see the result of it all. He 


is absolutely renowned in society as the greatest bore that ever yet 
appeared.” 


Macaulay writes to Mr. Napier about Lord Brougham’s 
articles : 


“They are not made for duration. Everything about them is exag- 
gerated, incorrect, and sketchy. All the characters are too black or too fair. 
The passions of the writer do not suffer him to maintain even the decent ap- 
pearance of partiality, and the style, though striking and animated, will 
not bear examination through one single paragraph.” 


Macaulay writes of Carlyle that he was absurdly overpraised 
by his admirers, and might as well have written in an unknown 
tongue. 

Then Macaulay recommends Mr. Charles Buller as a con- 
tributor. 

Macaulay writes : 

“The sort of subject that would suit him best would be a volume of 


Travels in the United States, an absurd biography, like Sir William 
Knighton’s, the crazy publications of the teetotallers, and so forth.” 
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When Macaulay wrote his celebrated article on Warren Hastings, 
the ungrateful Charles Buller wrote a letter to Mr. Napier, con- 
demning strongly the style in which it was written. 

Then Mr. Leigh Hunt appears on the scene. He had written 
to Mr. Napier to say he would contribute a chatty article to the 
‘Review, and he is sternly informed that he had better write a 
gentlemanlike one, an observation that threw the unhappy poet 
into hysterics, and it required all Macaulay’s kind soothing to 
restore his shattered nerves. 

The great Thackeray suffered more than any one, as his article 
(he was not yet author of ‘Vanity Fair’) was remorselessly 
curtailed. 

Thackeray writes to Mr. Napier : 


“From your liberal payment I can’t but conclude that you reward me not 
only for labouring, but for being mutilated in your service. I assure you 
I suffered cruelly by the amputation which you were obliged to perform 
upon my poor dear paper. I mourn still, as what father can help doing for 
his children? for several lovely jokes and promising facetie which were 
born, and might have lived, but for your scissors, urged by ruthless necessity. 
Oh, to think of my pet passages gone for ever!” 


Alas, every writer suffers occasionally from the pruning-pen of 
a judicious editor ! 

Mr. Chorley, the musical critic of the ‘ Athenwum, was always 
quarreling with numberless enemies. He once went out to a dinner 
party, where he found he was not on speaking terms with one of 
the men who had been invited to meet him. He was remorse- 
lessly attacked, but used to say, “ Thank God, I can scratch too,” 
and scratch he did, with a vengeance. He once delivered himself 
into the hands of his enemies, for he wrote a play, had it acted, 
had it damned. We cannot say he had altogether fair play, for 
the hissing began before the curtain drew up. 

Mr. Hayward was also a contributor to the ‘Edinburgh 
Review,’ but his letters do not appear in the Napier Corre- 
spondence. There is only one mention of him by Macaulay, who 
designates his article on Parisian Morals and Manners as “ some- 
what frivolous.” 

Mr. Hayward received great assistance in his social career 
from the kind encouragement of Lord Lyndhurst, who, if not 
constant in politics, seems to have been so in friendship. There 
has lately been an interminable “ Ladies’ Battle” respecting the 
character of Lord Lyndhurst. Even his judicial merits have been 
sneered at by rancorous partisans. In answer to these attacks, 
we have only to give an extract from the unpublished memoirs of 
Sir John Rolt, some portions of which have been given to the 
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world by his friend, Mr. Field, as to the injustice of such accu- 
sations. 


Lord Justice Rolt writes: 


“A great merit of Lyndhurst was his manner of hearing a cause. It 
was better calculated than the manner of any other judge I have ever seen, 
to get at the truth and justice of the case. He always made me feel (and 
seemed to wish to do so) that he and I were engaged on the same work— 
the administration of justice. He treated me as a person who was to be 
heard and understood, and not wrangled with. He did not sit absolutely 
quiet during the argument, but indulged in no interruption that could 
ruffle the temper of counsel. At the end of an argument, or at the end of 
any separate branch of it, he would sum up what had been said, telling us that 
of course he gave no opinion upon it, but that he wished to see if he rightly 
understood the speaker's view of the case, and never, or scarcely ever, had 
I to add a word to his summary of what I had said or argued. It was full, 
round, and complete, and perfectly fair. All that remained to be done, 
was to say, ‘ That is my exact case, my lord,’ and to sit down, or to proceed 
to the next branch of the case. The value of this in the administration of 
justice is very great. The contrary practice of answering, or sneering at 
and pooh-poohing, a weak argument (often the best the case will afford), is 
the almost universal habit of judges. This serves to irritate the counsel, 
and prevents him from attempting the calm conduct of a cause becoming 
one who has a duty, not only to his client, but a duty to assist the judge in 
getting at truth and justice; it tends to make the counsel unscrupulous, 
and anxious to snatch a victory—if he can by any means—from his anta- 
gonist, the judge. At the same time it makes a partisan ,of the judge; 
when the case is concluded he has been counsel on one side, and carries the 
feeling of counsel into his judgment, and if he has served every counsel in 
the cause the same way, as is sometimes done, he has destroyed the judicial 
moderation and temper necessary in all cases, but especially so in causes 
in the Court of Chancery, where frequently no party to the cause is abso- 
lutely right in every point, and the decree consequently requires unpre- 
judiced judgment on a variety of points. Now, Lyndhurst was wholly 
free from any kind of partisanship. As I have said, he impressed counsel 
(or at least he did me) with the notion that we were all engaged in one 
common labour. He always seemed to tell me, ‘It is your duty to assist 
me by telling me truly all that can be said on one side of the question, it 
will be your opponent’s duty to do the same on the other, and mine to 
judge between you. I cannot do my duty efficiently without your help.’” 


Mr. Hayward’s career as a lawyer was not a successful one, 
and Lord Lyndhurst incurred great obloquy when he made him a 
Queen’s Counsel. We do not remember that he was employed in 
any great case, except in that of Mrs. Norton, when she engaged 
in a lawsuit with her husband respecting the custody of her 
children. Mr. Hayward wisely found out his true mission in life ; 
his early articles in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ were received with 
unbounded favour. Henceforth he contributed largely to the 
amusement and instruction of mankind, not only in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ but also in ‘Fraser's Magazine’ and the ‘ Quarterly 
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Review. His knowledge of the memoirs of the eighteenth 
century was great, and we think one of his best articles was the 


review of the ‘Correspondence of George Selwyn and his Con- 
temporaries.’ 


Mr. Hayward writes : 


“There is a charm in the bare title of this book. It is an open sesame 
to a world of pleasant things. As at the ringing of the manager’s bell, 
the curtain rises and discovers a brilliant tableau of wits, beauties, 
statesmen, and men of pleasure about town, attired in the quaint costume 
of our great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers; or, better still, we 
feel as if we had obtained the reverse of Bentham’s wish—to live a part 
of his life at the end of the next hundred years—by being permitted to 
live a part of ours about the beginning of the last, with an advantage 


he never stipulated for, that of spending it with the pleasantest people of 
the day.” 


Readers of the correspondence of Horace Walpole and George 
Selwyn do indeed revel in a world of pleasant things, mixed with 
some considerable quantity of evil. In no correspondence that 
we are aware of is there such a complete and lively account of 
the wicked ways of the wicked world of London in the olden days. 
Everybody in this world seemed to live for pleasure alone. No 
serious subject seems to have entered into their imaginations. 
Even an earthquake was received with ridicule. 

We have been lately suffering from the effects of an earth- 
quake; let us see what the gay people of a former time thought 
on the subject. 

Horace Walpole writes : 


“ You will not wonder so much at the earthquakes as at the effects they 
have had. All the women in the town have taken them upon the foot of 
Judgments ; and the clergy, who have had no windfalls for a long season, 
have driven horse and foot into this opinion. There has been a shower of 
sermons and exhortations ; Secker, the Jesuitical Bishop of Oxford, began 
the mode. He heard the women were all going out of town to avoid the 
shock, and so, for fear of losing his Easter offerings, he set himself to 
advise them to await God’s pleasure in fear and trembling. But what is 
more astonishing, Sherlock, who has much better sense and much less of 
the Popish confessor, has been running a race with him for the old ladies, 
and has written a pastoral letter of which ten thousand were sold in two 
days; and fifty thousand have been subscribed for, since the two first 
editions.” 


It was not only the old ladies who were frightened—indeed 
frantic terror prevailed, and seven hundred and thirty carriages 
were seen passing Hyde Park Corner with whole parties, flying 
into the country. 


“What will you think,” writes Horace Walpole, “of Lady Catherine 
Pelham, Lady Frances Arundel, and Lord and Lady Galway, who go this 
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evening to an inn ten miles out of town where they are to play at brag 
till five in the morning, and then come back, I suppose, to look for the 
bones of their husbands and families under the rubbish ? ” 


The gamblers at White’s Club seem, like Horace Walpole, to 
have treated the whole affair lightly, as a parson going in there 
on the morning of earthquake the first heard bets laid on 
whether it was an earthquake or the blowing up of powder-mills, 
and went out scandalised, saying, “I protest, they are such an 
impious set of people, that I believe if the last trumpet was to 
sound, they would bet puppetshow against judgment.” Warm 
dresses were made for the ladies, called “ earthquake gowns,” in 
order that they might sit out of doors at night without suffering. 
Fast young gentlemen returning home from parties knocked at 
people’s doors, crying out in a watchman’s voice, “ Past four 
o'clock, and a dreadful earthquake!” All this, of course, was 
very absurd, to say the least of, it; but we solemnly believe that 
if in these virtuous times there happened to be earthquake the 
first and earthquake the second, with a prophecy of earthquake 
the third, “ the fools and idiots of society,” as they are benignly 
called by Mr. Charles Greville, would perform the same vagaries 
as their predecessors in the gay reign of George II. 

So much for earthquakes. In 1779 society was full of discussions 
about the state of the weather and the change it occasioned in the 
temperaments of mankind. The heat of the summer was so in- 
tense that frightful consequences ensued. Shakespeare tells us 
that when the moon comes too near the earth it makes men mad. 
The sun in 1779 brought this calamity in its train. The murder 
of Lord Sandwich’s mistress, Miss Ray, by a clergyman, was the 
commencement of a fever which raged in London. Dr. Warner, 
George Selwyn’s friend, gives an account of the matter which 
Mr. Hayward thinks a model of condensation. 

Dr. Warner writes : 

“The history of Hackman, Miss Ray’s murderer, is this. He was re- 
cruiting at Huntingdon, appeared at the ball, was asked by Lord Sandwich 
to Hinchinbrooke, was introduced to Miss Ray, became violently ena- 
moured of her, made proposals, and was sent into Ireland where his regi- 
ment was. He sold out, came back on purpose to be near the object of his 
affections, took orders, but could not bend the inflexible fair in a black 
coat more than ina red. He could not live without her. He meant only 
to kill himself, and that in her presence; but seeing her coquet it at the 
play with a young Irish templar, Macnamara, he suddenly determined to 
dispatch him too. He is to be tried on Friday, and hanged on Monday.” 


Lady Ossory, the favourite correspondent of Horace Walpole, 
in a letter to George Selwyn gives a most amusing description of 
the eccentricities of these victims of the sun. 
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“ This’ Asiatic weather has certainly affected our cold constitutions. 
The Duchess of B—— is afraid of being shot wherever she goes. A man 
has followed Miss Clavering on foot from the East Indies, is quite mad; 
and scenes are daily expected even in the drawing-room. Another man 
has sworn to shoot a Miss Something, n’importe, if she did not run away 
with him from the opera. Sir Joshua Reynolds has a niece who is troubled 
with one of these passionate admirers, to whom she has refused her hand, 
and her door. He came a few days since to Sir Joshua’s, asked if she was 
at home, and on being answered in the negative, he desired the footman to 
tell her to take care, for he was determined to ravish her (pardon the word) 
whenever he met her. Keep our little friend (Mie Mie) at Paris whilst this 
mania lasts, for no age will be spared to be in fashion, and I am sure 
Mie Mie is quite as much in danger as the person I quoted in my first 
page.” 


It is singular that Sydney Smith always maintained that 
virtue was a question of weather, and that if we had a torrid 
climate the manners and morals of England would be changed. 

We give an extract from a notebook : 


“On a very suitry day in June, as Sydney Smith was sitting on Miss 
Rogers’s balcony after a breakfast there, he observed, ‘ If this weather were 
to last it would change the whole moral economy of the country; we 
should give up port wine and marriage, and addict ourselves to sherbet 
and polygamy.” 

Mr. Hayward writes: 


“In addition to Selwyn’s other places, the voice of his contemporaries 
conferred on him that of Receiver-General of Waif-and-Stray Jokes; for 
as D’Alembert sarcastically observed to the Abbé Voisenon, who com- 


plained that he was unduly charged with the absurd sayings of others, 
‘ Monsieur Abbé, on ne préte qu’aux riches.’” 


Waif-and-stray jokes are the legitimate property of the great 
wits of the day, but it has ever been the fashion of certain sayers 
of good things to father their progeny on established authorities, 
and we have heard that the accomplished Henry Lord de Ros 
commenced some keen jests of his own with “As Alvanley says.” 
Lord Alvanley seems to have acquired the position once occupied 
by George Selwyn in the great world. He was ready on every 
occasion. Once, when travelling with Berkeley Craven in a 
postchaise and four, he was upset. They were naturally very 
indignant at the catastrophe. Berkeley Craven went up to the 
first postboy to punish him, but finding him an old man, he said, 
“Your age protects you.” Lord Alvanley went for postboy the 
_ second, but finding him a young and determined-looking fellow, 
wisely declined the combat, saying, “ Your youth protects you.” 

Everybody who reads Mr. Hayward’s ‘ Pearls and Mock Pearls 
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of History’ must see how difficult it is to apportion correctly the 
reported sayings of great men. One of the most difficult cases 
we ever met with is the following. 

James Smith writes: 


“Our dinner party yesterday at H——’s chambers was very lively. 
Mrs. —— was dressed in pink, with a black lace veil, her hair smooth. 
H was the lion of the dinner-table, whereupon I, like Addison, did 
‘maintain my dignity by a stiff silence.’ An opportunity for a bon mot 
occurred which I had not virtue sufficient to resist. Lord L— mentioned 
that an old lady, an acquaintance of his, kept her books in detached book- 
cases, the male authors in one, and the female in another. J said, 
‘I suppose her reason was, she did not wish to increase her library.’ Alto- 
gether the conversation, considering the presence of ladies, was too man- 
nish. As Pepys says, in his memoirs, ‘ Pleasant, but wrong.’” 


The party at Mr. Hayward’s consisted of Mrs. Norton, Lord 
Lyndhurst, Theodore Hook, and James Smith. James Smith was 
a man of undoubted truth and honour, and the last man in 
the world to claim other people’s property; yet Mr. Hayward 
states the bon mot was Lord Lyndhurst’s; the story, an invented 
pleasantry, illustrative of Madame de Genlis’s prudery, and being 
related by another of the company. Whatis truth? <A question 
like this makes us still further doubt the ‘Pearls of History.’ 
In spite of Mr. Hayward’s general accuracy, we cannot help 
thinking that James Smith’s version is the correct one. Be that 
as it may, it will go down to posterity as one of the few witty 
sayings attributed to Lord Lyndhurst. It will be observed that 
James Smith preserved a judicious silence in the presence of 
Theodore Hook. He did not like playing second fiddle to his 
successful rival. In those days the world of London was limited, 
and a great wit ruled like a despot over it. We recollect Theodore 
Hook extinguishing a great dandy of the name of Casement, by 
styling him the “ Beau Window.” 

The more one reads the ‘ Pearls and Mock Pearls of History,’ 
the more one doubts the truth of History. Sir Walter Scott 
states in his ‘ Life of Napoleon’ that when the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba was reported to the Congress everybody laughed. In 
Rogers’s ‘ Recollections’ it is stated that the Duke of Wellington 
said everybody laughed, the Emperor of Russia most of all. 
Sir William Erle, when staying at Strathfieldsaye, asked the Duke 
whether this statement was true. The Duke answered, “No, 
laugh, no; we did not laugh. We said, Where will he go? and 
Talleyrand said, ‘I'll undertake to say where he'll not go, and 
that is to France.’ Next day, when we met, the news had come 
that he had gone to France, and we laughed at Talleyrand. 
That’s the only laugh I recollect.” 
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Mr. Hayward writes: 


“ According to another version, accredited in the diplomatic world, Met- 
ternich said, ‘ Quel événement!’ Talleyrand answered, ‘ Non, ce n’est qu'une 
nouvelle.” Talleyrand’s reputed sagacity must have deserted him.” 


It was ina salon at Paris, when Napoleon’s death was announced, 
that a lady said, “ Quel événement!” and Talleyrand remarked, 
“ Non, ce nest qu'une nouvelle.” Talleyrand’s reputed sagacity did 
not desert him when he said this. 

Mr. Croker, in his ‘Essays on the French Revolution,’ states 
how impossible it is to ascertain the truth about the flight of 
the royal family to Varennes, as the twelve narratives of the 
witnesses and partakers of the expedition contradict each other 
on the most material points in the most inexplicable manner. 
Mr. Hayward has conclusively proved that the “last words” 
attributed to great men are generally apocryphal. There was 
some years ago a violent dispute as to whether the last words of 
Mr. Pitt were, “Oh, my country!” We have been told by a lady 
well acquainted with Mr. Pitt’s history, that Mr. Pitt’s butler, 
disappointed of a legacy, went about after his master’s death, 
stating that Mr. Pitt’s last words were, “I am very sorry I have 
not done anything for Jenkins.” 

In his essay on “the British Parliament,” of course Mr. 
Hayward gives the prize of eloquence to Mr. Gladstone. It is, 
as he truly says, “Eclipse first and the rest nowhere.” Of 
course this opinion may be questioned. There is generally a 
difference of opinion about the characters of “ grand old men.” 
Lord Tennyson describes Adam as a “grand old gardener,” 
whilst that shrewdest of women, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
depreciates him as a miserable creature, who first ate the apple 
like a sot, and then turned informer like a scoundrel. Nobody 
understood Mr. Gladstone's character so well as Lord Palmerston. 
Once when there was a conversation about the marriage of 
Garibaldi with a rich English widow, who had taken a fancy to 
him, somebody said, “This cannot be, Garibaldi has a wife 
already.” ‘That does not signify,” said Lord Palmerston ; “ we 
will send Gladstone to explain her away.” 

Mr. Hayward, in his article on Canning, gives several extracts 
from his speeches. We also will give an extract from a speech 
of his which Mr. Pitt said was the finest speech ever heard on 
any occasion. It was delivered just after the glorious battle of 
the Nile, when Nelson swooped on the French fleet like a hawk 
on its prey: 


_ “Let us recollect the days and months of anxiety we passed before the 
intelligence of that memorable event reached us. 1t was an anxiety nct of 
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apprehension, but of impatience. Our prayers were put up not for success, 
but for an opportunity of deserving it. We asked, not that Nelson should 
conquer Buonaparte, but that Buonaparte should not have the triumph of 
deceiving and escaping him; not that we might gain the battle, but that 
we might find the enemy; for the rest we had nothing to fear. 


“ ¢Concurrant pariter cum ratibus rates, 
Spectent Numina Ponti, et 
Palmam qui meruit ferat.’ ” 


“ Palmam qui meruit ferat ” was chosen as Lord Nelson’s motto. 

Mr. Hayward was a “ Universal Provider” of articles on every 
imaginable subject. The one on “ British Field Sports” is de- 
lightful reading. 

Mr. Hayward writes : 


“We have occasionally risked our lives in a battue, wetted a line in the 
Tweed, walked ourselves to a downright stand-still across a country at 
“ Mr. Stubbs’s” pace—that master of foxhounds who seldom went faster 
than nine miles an hour, and never took a fence, yet almost invariably 
contrived to make his appearance at the end of the run.” 


We also rode behind “ Mr. Stubbs,” who, mounted on a horse 
which it would have been a compliment to call a “screw,” used 
by his knowledge of roads and lanes to be always in at the death. 
Yet in listening to his account of the run, any one would have 
imagined that no bullfinch or brook would have been able to stop 
him in his reckless career. Anybody hearing his conversation 
would have thought that he could have given two stone to the 
Wild Huntsman. We recollect that once he confronted a hurdle 
and what seemed to be a small ditch. “Is that a ditch?” he 
called out to a boy standing near. “No, sir.” “ Then pull down 
the hurdle and let me go at it.” He was not to be denied. He 
once came to grief in presence of illustrious strangers, who found 
him leading his horse over a small fence, but his ready invention 
came to his aid. “I have lost my nerve to-day,” said Mr. Stubbs. 
““T had sausages for breakfast; I never can ride after eating 
sausages.” Mr. Stubbs’s horn, like the horn in ‘ Hernani,’ was 
a terror to his huntsman when it sounded from a distant lane 
whilst the huntsman was making a cast, and caused a divided 
attention. He could not take his master’s horn away from him, 
so he contented himself with saying, “ Noisy fellow! noisy fellow.” 
Oh, if Mr. Stubbs had ever heard that! Mr. Stubbs is no more ; 
peace to his manes. In spite of his delusions, a better hearted 
creature never existed. 

Our readers will, perhaps, recollect a charming sketch by John 
Leech, of a Frenchman riding in front of the hounds, and answer- 
ing the indignant question of the huntsman, as to whether he 
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expected to catch the fox himself, with the pleasant response, 
“T do not know, mon ami, but I will try; I will try.” This idea 
evidently came from a story, related by Mr. Hayward, of an old 
captain in the navy, who was once, at his particular request, 
taken by Lord Rivers to see a coursing match. The moment a 
hare was found, he put his horse to full speed, and endeavoured 
to ride her down. ‘“ What the deuce have you been about?” ex- 
claimed his friend, as the captain rejoined the party after a 
fruitless gallop. ‘Trying to catch the hare, to be sure—what 
else are we here for? and if all you had done as I did, we should 
have had her before this time.” 

It is impossible, writes Mr. Hayward, not to be struck by the 
place accorded to the clergy of the Established Church in the 
annals of fox-hunting. In olden times, hunting was an episcopal 
amusement.* The grandfather of our present Home Secretary, 
the Archbishop of York, before his elevation to the bench, kept a 
pack of foxhounds. After his elevation, taking a ride in the 
country where he thought it not unlikely he might see something 
of the hounds, he met the fox. His lordship put his finger under 
his wig and gave one of his beautiful view halloos. ‘“ Hark! 
halloo!” said some of the field. The huntsman listened, and the 
halloo was repeated. “That will do,” said he, listening to his 
old master’s voice, “‘ That's gospel, by G—d!” 

Here is an anecdote of a sporting parson given by Mr. Hay- 
ward : 






“A Bishop in Dorsetshire drove over one Sunday morning from a 
neighbouring seat to attend divine service at a parish church. Seeing a 
gentleman in black entering the vestry door, he requested to know at 
what hour the service commenced: ‘We throw off at eleven, was the 
reply. Rather taken aback, his lordship asked, ‘ Pray, sir, are you the 
officiating clergyman?’ ‘ Why, yes, I tip them the word.’ ” 


We once knew a celebrated fox-hunting parson, much beloved in 
his parish, who liked attending a prize-fight as well as a meet of 
hounds. We well recollect his animated description of the great 
battle between Cribb and Molyneux, the black. How everybody 
thought that Cribb was losing, as he was terribly punished in the 
face; whilst Cribb, knowing the imperviousness of a negro’s head, 
delivered all his blows against the dark one’s ribs and chest, till 
at last Molyneux began blowing like a grampus, and the combat 
was at an end. To our youthful imagination, the exploits of 
Cribb and Tom Spring were not even excelled by those of Achilles 
and Hector, and we found Bell’s Life far more agreeable reading 
than Homer. 


* Bishop Heber hunted in India. 
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Then see how Mr. Barnes, the great editor of the Times, who 
was so instrumental in carrying the Reform Bill, speaks of boxing. 
Crabb Robinson thus writes in his diary : 


“ December 7th.—Met Thomas Barnes at a party at Collier's and chatted 
with him till late. He related that, at Cambridge, having had lessons 
from a boxer, he gave himself airs, and meeting with a fellow sitting on a 
stile in a field, who did not make way for him as he expected, and as he 
thought due to a gownsman, he asked him what he meant, and said he 
had a great mind to thrash him. ‘The man smiled,’ said Barnes, ‘ put 
his hand on my shoulder, and said, “ Young man, I’m Cribb.” I was 
delighted; gave him my hand; took him to my room, where I had a wine 


party, and he was the lion.’ Cribb was at that time the champion of 
England.” 


Mr. Hayward tells us that once Sir Robert Peel went to 
witness a boxing-match at Willis’s Rooms, and expressed great 
admiration for the combatants. Prize-fighting was the one 
subject on which Lord Althorp became eloquent. When that 
best of men so eulogised the contests of athletes, we must not be 
too hard on the divines who sympathised with those opinions. 

Mr. Evelyn Denison, once speaker of the House of Commons, 
thus relates Lord Althorp’s eulogium on the noble science: 


“The pros and cons of boxing were discussed. Lord Spencer became 
eloquent. He said his conviction of the advantages of boxing was so 
strong, that he had been seriously considering whether it was not a duty 
he owed to the public to go and attend every prize-fight which took place, 
and so encourage the noble science to the extent of his power. I have 
said, he became eloquent. It was the one time in my life, in the House 
of Commons, or out of it, that I heard him speak with eagerness, and 
almost with passion. He gave us an account of prize-fights which he had 
attended, how he had seen Mendoza knocked down for the first five or six 
rounds by Humphreys, and seeming almost beat, till the Jews got their 
money on; when a hint being given him, he began in earnest and soon 
turned the tables. 

“He described the fight between Gully and the Chicken. How he rode 
down to Brickhill—how he was loitering about the inn door, when a 
barouche-and-four drove up with Lord Byron and a party, and Jackson 
the trainer,—how they all dined together, and how pleasant it had been. 
Then the fight the next day; the men stripping, the intense excitement, 


the sparring, then the first round, the attitude of the men—it was really 
worthy of Homer.” 


Mr. Windham not only approved of prize-fighting, but made 
a most eloquent speech in defence of bull-baiting. We never 
had the misfortune to see a prize-fight, but we once were present 
at a bull-bait, and to this hour we are uncertain as to who 
enjoyed it the most, the bull, the dogs, or the spectators. 
Perhaps the bull enjoyed it the most, as he got loose in a terrible 
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encounter with a bull-dog of ouracquaintance, and asthe fight was in 
a fen country, the ditches were soon filled with the flying crowd. 

Even clergymen who were not in any degree “sporting,” 
conducted themselves in a manner which would be highly dis- 
approved of by the enlightened, ascetic, long-coated gentlemen 
who now represent the Church of England. In ‘Gunning’s 
Reminiscences of Cambridge’ there is a very curious account of 
the “way they lived then.” Of course “the way they live now” 
is perfection, yet we doubt whether the parsons of the present 
have as much influence in their parishes as their predecessors in 
the past. 

The character of Dr. Farmer, Master of Emmanuel, is graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Gunning. He was a true representative 
of a former generation of clergymen. 

Mr. Gunning writes: 


“For many years before he was elected to the Mastership he had the 
Curacy of Swavesey (about nine miles distant), where he made a point of 
attending in all weathers. He began the service punctually at the ap- 
pointed time, and gave a plain practical sermon, strongly enforcing some 
moral duty. After service he chatted most affably with his congregation, 
and never failed to send some small present to such of his poor parishioners 
as had been kept from church through illness. After morning service he 
repaired to the public-house, where a mutton chop and potatoes were soon 
set before him; these were quickly dispatched, and immediately after the 
removal of the cloth, Mr. Dobson (his churchwarden) and one or two of 
the principal farmers made their appearance, to whom he invariably said, 
‘I am going to read prayers, but shall be back by the time you have made 
the punch.’ Occasionally another farmer accompanied him from church, 
when pipes and tobacco were in requisition until six o’clock. Taffy was 
then led to the door, and he conveyed his master to his rooms by half-past 
seven.” 


Dr. Farmer was the intimate friend of Mr. Pitt, who then 
represented the University, and who consulted him on all occasions 
with respect to its affairs. Dr. Farmer was twice offered a 
bishopric. Fancy what would be the uproar in these virtuous 
days if a divine who on a Sunday had drunk punch in a pothouse 
with his churchwarden and parishioners was promoted to the 
episcopal throne. All the other Dons at Cambridge, Mr. Gunning 
informs us, were constrained and timid in presence of Mr. Pitt, 
Dr. Farmer alone remained his own simple self; when he was 
absent all was chill and solemn, directly he joined the party 
cheerfulness and hilarity prevailed. He was just the same man 
with Mr. Pitt as with hisown Fellows. The reason of the difference 
between Dr. Farmer and his brother Dons was, we think, because 
Dr. Farmer wanted nothing from Mr. Pitt, whilst they expected 
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everything. Dr. Farmer in the pulpit was, we fancy, like 
Mrs. Poyser’s description of Mr. Irving, “a good meal of victual, 
you were the better for him without thinking of it,” and he did 
not in the least resemble some preachers of the present, who, 
“like a dose of physic, gripe and worrit you and leave you much 
the same.” 

There is an anecdote respecting Dr. Farmer and his hair- 
dresser, which Mr. Gunning hopes will not offend “ ears polite.” 


“One morning when the barber was performing his accustomed office, 
he said in reply to Farmer’s remark, ‘ Well! what news?’ ‘I saw Tom 
yesterday, and he made such a bad remark about you!’ ‘What was it?’ 
asked the Doctor. ‘Indeed, sir, I could not tell you; for it was too bad to 
repeat!’ Farmer still urged the point, when the barber (having first 
obtained a promise that his master would not be angry) replied with much 
apparent reluctance, ‘Why, sir, he said you wasn’t fit to carry guts to a 
bear!’ ‘And what did you say?’ asked Farmer. The barber replied 
with much energy and seeming satisfaction, ‘I said, sir, that you was !’” 


Mr. Hayward’s shooting experiences do not seem to have been 
very great. ‘“ We have occasionally risked our life in a battue.” 
What he shot remains a mystery. Sydney Smith left off shooting 
because he discovered that the birds found out that to be opposite 
the muzzle of his gun was to be in a haven of security, and as he, 
like Mr. Tupman, invariably closed his eyes when he fired, the 
result was not altogether satisfactory. Mr. Pitt was also a very 
bad performer, for though very fond of the sport, he seldom killed 
anything. Writing to a friend sending him some partridges, he 
adds, “I need not say they are not of my shooting.” Lord Eldon 
was fond of shooting, but, as his brother, Lord Stowell, said, killed 
nothing but time. Once a curate from the North walked all the 
way to Lord Eldon’s seat in the Isle of Purbeck, to apply for a 
living. Lord Eldon was in the turnip fields. The curate pur- 
sued him, and the good-natured Chancellor granted him his 
request, but the ungrateful man soon afterwards sent Lord Eldon 
a large present of game, writing that from what he had seen of 
his Lordship’s shooting, he thought it would be a most acceptable 
present. 

Mr. Hayward sanctions the remark of Nimrod, that the parson 
who shot was not so popular as the one who hunted. This 
certainly was not the case in the shooting counties. There the 
parishioners were proud of the exploits of their spiritual guides. 
When a learned divine had succeeded a well-known shot, a labourer 
was asked what he thought of his new vicar. The answer was, 
“O, he is all very well! but he ain’t noshuter.” There is nothing 
the agricultural labourer enjoys so much as employment as a 
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beater on a grand day in the preserves. He is the severest of 
critics, and woe to the duffer who figures before him. He is apt 
to get it hot. Mr. Bromley Davenport, in a delightful article on 
covert shooting, gives a graphic description of a keeper called “ the 
blasphemer” slanging great local notabilities who were missing 
right and left. We ourselves were present when a distinguished 
Indian General was in very bad form, till at last a tremendous 
voice from an indignant beater roared out, “I'll be d—d if that 
isn’t the ninth shot that old bloke has missed.” A veteran 
warrior who had stormed great cities, who used to have great 
Rajahs following in his train, to be called an “old bloke” in his 
native woods! Beaters are very keen, and the cheerful confidence 
with which they ask you to shoot a rabbit between their legs is 
quite touching. We were once told by a keeper that one of his 
beaters had lost his eye in a bramble bush. I pitied the man, 
and the answer was, “Oh, he’s a hard man, he doesn’t care about 
his eye.” The Duke of Gloucester, a very wild shot, deprived his 
equerry of half his sight, and then complained that the wretched 
unfortunate made “ such a fuss about his eye.” An old gentleman 
in the Eastern Counties once shot and killed a boy and an under- 
keeper in the same year. On asking one of his beaters whether 
his master felt the matter very much, “ Well, Sir,” he answered, 
“he didn’t care much about the by, he gie his mother five pounds, 
but he were wery wexed about the man. He did not go out 
shuting for a whole week.” This was evidently thought to be 
the climax of agonising woe. 

Mr. Hayward, in his celebrated article on “ Whist,” was writing 
about his own favourite pursuit. It was his common custom of 
an afternoon to play at the Atheneum, where his voice, we are 
told, used to be occasionally heard reproving his miserable partner 
for his unutterable delinquencies. We quite appreciate Mr. 
Hayward’s enthusiasm for this delightful game, and agree with 
Colonel Aubrey’s remark, that the greatest pleasure in life is 
winning at whist, and the next greatest pleasure, losing at it. 

Mr. Hayward writes: 


“The want of a proper grounding and training, far from being confined 
to the idle and superficial, is frequently detected or avowed in the higher 
orders of intellect, in the most accumplished and cultivated minds. ‘Lady 
Donegal and I,’ writes Miss Berry, ‘ played whist with Lord Ellenborough 
and Lord Erskine; I doubt which of the four played worst.’ Lord 
Thurlow declared late in life that he would give half his fortune to play 
well. Why did he not set about it? Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Wensley- 
dale were on a par with Lord Ellenborough and Lord Erskine, yet they 
were both very fond of the game, and both would eagerly have confirmed 
the justice of Talleyrand’s well-known remark to the youngster who 
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rather boastingly declared his ignorance of it: ‘ Quelle triste vieillesse vous 
vous préparez!’ It is an invaluable resource to men of studious habits, 
whose eyes and mental faculties equally require relief in the evening of 
life or after the grave labours of the day; and the interest rises with the 
growing consciousness of skill.” 


The best whist players of the last generation were Lord Gran- 
ville, General Anson, Lord Henry Bentinck, and Henry Lord de 
Ros. Mr. Hayward states that great whist players are like rival 
beauties. Rarely will one admit the distinguished merit of 
another. Lord Henry Bentinck, when asked about the players 
at the Portland (Mr. Clay was one of them), answered, “ They 
none of them know anything about it except young Jones (Caven- 
dish),” who, he admitted, had some ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Hayward gives a curious instance of the late Lord Gran- 
ville’s devotion to whist : 


“Intending to set out in the course of the afternoon for Paris he 
ordered his carriage and four posters to be at Graham’s at four. They 
were kept waiting till ten, when he said he should not be ready for 
another hour or two, and that the horses had better be changed. When 
the party rose they were up to the ankles in cards, and the ambassador 
(it was reported) was a loser to the tune of eight or ten thousand pounds.” 


We have defended to the best of our ability the hunting parsons: 


of a former generation, but we have nothing to say in defence of 
such an outrage as some clergymen were guilty of, according to 
Mr. Hayward, whose uncle, Mr. Abraham, seems to have been one 
of the party. 

Mr. Hayward writes : 


“The clergy in the west of England were formerly devoted to whist. 
About the beginning of the century there was a whist club in a country 
town of Somersetshire composed mostly of clergymen that met every 
Sunday evening in the back parlour of a barber’s. Four of these were 
acting as pall bearers at the funeral of a reverend brother, when a delay 
occurred from the grave not being ready, and the coffin was put down in 
the chancel. By way of whiling away their time one of them produced a 
pack of cards from his pocket and proposed a rubber.” 


When the sexton came to announce the preparations were 
complete, he found these clerical worthies deep in their game, 
using the coffin as their table. We hope the sexton surprised 
them as much as another sexton did a curate at his first funeral, 
when he walked up to him with the appalling announcement, 
“ Please, sir, the corpse’s father wishes to speak to you.” 

Here is another grim story about whist related by Mr. Raikes 
in his diary respecting the father of the late lamented Mr. George 
Payne. 
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“One evening I went into Watiers’ Club, where I found Mr. George 
Payne waiting to make a rubber at whist; others soon arrived, and the 
play began. Nothing remarkable passed except that Mr. Payne was 
anxious to continue the game; and though we played till four or five 
o'clock, seemed disappointed at the party breaking up. I went home to 
bed, and soon after ten o’clock my servant Chapman came into my room 
to tell me that Mr. Payne had been that morning shot in a duel on 
Putney Heath. Thus he had been purposely playing all the night in 
order to pass the time till he was summoned into eternity, and certainly 


no one could have told by his manner that he had such an awful prospect 
in view.” 


Whist was formerly a well-known clerical amusement. Good 
Bishop Bathurst of Norwich always had his nightly rubber. So in 
the last years of his life did Keble, the author of ‘ The Christian 
Year.’ Of course Mr. Trollope’s Archdeacon Grantley was a pro- 
ficient in the game. Mr. Hayward gives an amusing account of 
the sufferings of the Bishop of Exeter when coupled with a partner 
ignorant of the sublime laws of whist. The only excuse a partner 
can have for not returning a trump is either that he has not got 
one, or apoplexy. Charles Lever truly states that the last trump 
in a partner’s hand is a source of great danger, as he is apt to 
stop one’s long suit, particularly if he follows Theodore Hook’s 
directions to whist players, which he learnt from the address of a 
leader of a brass band to his followers, “ Whenever in doubt, 
trumpit.” 

Mr. Hayward writes: 


“We have seen short whist played by a number of the episcopal body, 
and a very eminent one, the venerable Bishop of Exeter (Phillpotts) ; our 
adversary being the late Dean of St. Paul’s (Milman); the other an 
American diplomatist (Mason), and his partner, a distinguished foreigner 
(Strzelecki), whose whist was hardly on a par with his scientific acquire- 
ments and social popularity. The two church dignitaries played a steady, 
sound, orthodox game. The Bishop borea run of ill-luck like a Christian 
and a bishop, but when (after the diplomatist had puzzled him by a false 
card) the Count lost the game by not returning his trump, the excellent 
prelate looked as if about to bring the rubber to a conclusion as he once 
brought a controversy with an Archbishop, namely, by the bestowal of his 
blessing ; which the Archbishop, apparently apprehensive of its acting by 
the rule of contraries, earnestly entreated him to take back.” 


The Bishop was sometimes apt not only to bless but to pray 
for his adversaries, and the boldest of his enemies trembled when 
he went metaphorically on his knees with “ Let us pray for our 
erring brother.” The Bishop was rather formidable. Once, after 
dinner, he kept glancing at Mrs. Phillpotts as a signal for 
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retiring, but the moment she saw and began to move, the Bishop 
gallantly rushed to the door and opened it, with a tender remon- 
strance, ‘‘ What, so soon, love ? ” 

The Atheneum is thought, by some of its irreverent members, 
to be rather too full of the episcopal element. Some philosopher 
had a theory that night is occasioned, not by the absence of light, 
but by the presence of certain black stars. So the ecclesiastical 
element imparts a rather sombre atmosphere to the club. When the 
United Service Club is under repair, its members sometimes seek 
refuge in the Atheneum, and then, we are told, the Club is filled 
with hirsute warriors cursing short service, and speaking most 
irreverently of the “Grand old man.” When the Atheneum 
visits the United Service, it imparts an ecclesiastical character to 
the Club. Once, the first night that the Atheneum members 
arrived there, an aged warrior descended the stairs at midnight 
and went to the stand for his umbrella. It had vanished, and a 
thunderstorm was going on. “Gone,” roared out the ferocious 
veteran, “of course it is gone; this comes of letting in those 
d—d bishops.” 

We have not space to notice Mr. Hayward’s article on the 
“Art of Dining.” He is great on the French cuisine, but we 
do not think anything can beat Lord Sefton’s idea of a dinner, 
namely, “Turtle soup, a chicken turbot, a haunch of venison, and 
an apricot tart.” 

Mr. Hayward wrote much about wine, but he was too great an 
admirer of claret. He speaks most irreverently of that grandest 
of drinks, champagne, which he styles grog mousseua. When Mr. 
Coke gave some claret at his audit dinner, he asked one of his 
farmers how he liked it. The answer was, “It is all very well, 
squire, but I get no forrader.” We are told that one of the last 
dinner-parties which Mr. Hayward attended went off rather flatly 
owing to the absence of a beaker of “dry,” but not too dry. Cham- 
pagne improves and even enlarges the memory. We are afraid 
that our venerated leader, Sir Stafford Northcote, is a claret 
drinker, for in spite of all opportunities he never seems to get any 
“ forrader.” 

Mr. Hayward never attempts fine writing, but there is the 
most solid information tobe derived from some of his articles. 
His essays are filled with good stories, and the perusers of them 
will be delighted to read how Sydney Smith said if Lady Davy, 
who was very brown, had tumbled into a pond, she would have 
changed it into toast and water ; how the shrewd Duke of Queens- 
berry said, “I tremble for every event where women are concerned, 
they are all so excessively wrong-headed.” How Mrs. Beecher-Stowe 
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when, after her unfounded attack on Lord Byron, she returned the 
money she received for her book to her publishers, an American 
editor observed that as she had begun an imitation of Judas Iscariot, 
he hoped she would complete the parallel. How Sydney Smith’s 
favourite story, which haunted him for weeks, was the account of 
the tame magpie flying into a church, alighting on the desk, 
seizing hold of the sermon; the parson resisting, a terrific combat 
ensued, all the congregation being in favour of the magpie. A 
judge once told a law student if he wished for success in his pro- 
fession he must read Coke on Littleton once—twice—thrice in a 
year. There are many young aspirants to magazine writing, and 
we really think if they wish for improvement they cannot do better 
than read over again and again the pleasant essays of Abraham 
Hayward. 





A Lyrical Argument. 


Greek. 


MopeErn, what are the gifts you give 
For love of life and marble dreams? 
Warnings that all is fugitive, 
And flesh less lovely than it seems ! 
Is death then fairer in your eyes? 


Christian. 


Death is a moment,—we arise, 
Even as the lark that soars and thrills 
In the blue kingdom of the sun, 
Forgetful of our mortal ills, 
Mindful of the glory won. 


Greek. 


What whiter glory than white limbs? 
Their beauty is a soul to me, 
And heaven is in the line that swims 
In flower-like curves from rounded knee 
To lifted shoulder. 


Christian. 


Dreams whose wings 
Are plumed with certain sorrowings ; 
For very soon life’s loves are known, 
And we grow weary of the strife.— 
I see a dead arm raise the stone, 
And the bones write: “Through death seek life.” 


Greek. 


God is not more than man divine, 

And immortality exists 
Nowhere but in the Muses nine; 

He lives who to the great truth lists 
That perfect good is perfect form. 





A LYRICAL ARGUMENT. 


Christian. 
Form perishes! still is the worm 
Unconquered. . . Your gods, where are they? 
Astarte rules no longer, Pan 
Through the long reeds has fled away, 
And Christ is reigning over man. 


Greek. 
The twentieth century is ours! 
Your lean-ribbed martyrs crucified 
With thorns about their brows for flowers, 
Science has pashed and cast aside: 
The beauty of our gods remains. 


Christian. 


The cloud-line sleeps upon the plains, 
Beyond the reach of striving feet, 
And science seeks an end in vain; 
But love divines an end complete,— 
A world beyond this world of pain. 


Gerorce Moore. 
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A poor garret on the sixth floor of one of the poorest houses in 
the poorest quarters of Paris, does not give much opportunity for 
a detailed description. There is little to be said about the furni- 
ture, which in this case consisted of a rickety old table, a wooden 
stool, and a small charcoal stove, all of the commonest kind, but all 
clean, and the room was not quite without adornment. The window, 
to be sure, was in the roof, but pinned to the wall were a few 
newspaper prints in strong blacks and whites, and—most remark- 
able of all—there was an alcove for the bed, which was carefully 
shut off from the room by a gaily variegated chintz. In spite of 
its poverty and bareness, there was nothing squalid or unwhole- 
some about the place. 

The house itself was a tall narrow slip. People of different 
callings, and different degrees of respectability, lived in it; on 
the whole it had not a bad character. The landlord was an im- 
mensely fat man, called Plon—a name which, irresistibly converted 
into Plon-Plon, seemed to give an aristocratic air to the house— 
and he lived and made shoes in a small room at the foot of the 
lowest flight of stairs, so that he acted as his own concierge, and 
boasted that no one came in or out without his knowledge. Pro- 
bably some of his lodgers contrived to elude his vigilance, but he 
was as obstinate in his belief as an old Norman has a right to be, 
and was a kind-hearted old fellow in the main, though with the re- 
putation of a grognard, and a ridiculous fear of being discovered in a 
good action. Perhaps with this fear, the more credit was due to 
him for occasionally running the risk, as when he saw young 
Monnier, the artist, coming down the stairs one evening with a 
look in his eyes, which Plon told himself gave him an immediate 
shuddering back-sensation, as of cold water and marble slabs. 
Plon did something for him, perhaps knocked off the rent, but he 
implored Monnier to show his gratitude by saying nothing, and 
he never gave him more of a greeting than the sidelong twist he 
vouchsafed to the other lodgers. For the rest, his benevolence 
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depended in a great measure upon his temper, and he prided 
himself upon being very terrible at times. 

With five floors we have nothing to do, and need waste no time 
over them. The inmates mostly went out early and came in late, 
but the house kept better hours than its neighbours, for the simple 
reason that those who arrived after a certain time found them- 
selves shut into the street for the night. They might hammer 
and appeal in the strongest language of their vocabulary, but 
Plon snored unmoved, and nothing short of a fire in the house 
would have turned him out of his bed. Gradually this became so 
well understood, that his lodgers accommodated themselves to it 
as to any other of the inexorable laws of fate. 

On the sixth and highest floor the crowded house resolved itself 
into comparative quiet. Besides the garret of which we have 
spoken, there were two other rooms, but for some years past these 
had been used merely as store-rooms for furniture. No one knew 
to whom the furniture belonged, some curious speculators avowing 
that Plon had a child—a girl—at school in Normandy, and had 
collected it as part of her dowry; others that some mysterious tie 
of gratitude bound him to the owner. Whoever was right or 
wrong, the rooms remained closed and unlet. 

The garret itself was inhabited by a young widow, whose story 
was sufficiently sad. She was the daughter of a farmer in the north 
of France, and married to a glazier, Jean Didier by name, with 
whom she had come to Paris in search of work. If there had been 
no war, and, above all, no Commune, things might have gone well 
with the young couple, but, unhappily, one followed the other, and 
there was an end of peace. Jean was no fool, but he was too 
certain that he was extremely wise not to make mistakes, and he 
possessed enough of the French nature to be easily influenced by 
the brag and fine promises which filled the air at that time. It 
is always satisfactory to reflect on changes which assure us the 
highest step of a ladder, which ordinarily takes a life-time for a 
step. Jean talked a great deal about it, not only to Marie, who 
would have been safe, but to others who agreed with him more 
thoroughly, and were dangerous. Nevertheless, when the Com- 
mune, in March, 1871, broke into actual life, and Jean began to 
see what it all meant, he was terrified by the outburst and held 
back. Things which look seductive in theory, have a way of losing 
their gloss when they appear as hard realities, with accompani- 
ments which do not belong to the ideals; and the rabble rout of 
half-drunk citizens who marched, shouting, through the streets of 
the 19th arrondissement, frightened Marie out of her senses. She 
clung to Jean, and implored him not to join them on pain of 
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breaking her heart. To do him justice, common sense, perhaps 
aided by a desire to keep out of the way of rifle-balls, was proving 
stronger than bombast; and, to do him justice again, he was 
desirous to keep others than himself from danger. 

It was this which brought about the catastrophe. May came, 
and with it the conquering troops from Versailles poured into the 
city. It was sufficiently clear what the end would be; Jean, who 
never distrusted his own reasoning powers, insisted, in spite of 
his wife’s prayers and Plon’s expostulations, in going out into 
the streets, and trying to dissuade some of his comrades from 
fighting. He promised to return immediately, but he did not 
come. Marie became almost frenzied with terror. She would 
have rushed out to seek him, but that she knew not where to 
turn, and if he came, wanting help, and she was not there to give 
it, matters might go hardly with him. The din of battle drew 
nearer, shells were falling, bullets were whizzing, it seemed 
hardly possible that any one could escape, and yet, men went by 
shouting and singing, mad with either drink or excitement. 
Plon, after entreating Madame Didier to come farther into shelter, 
shut himself into his little room with a white face, and was seen 
no more. Everything seemed to grow more horrid as the night 
drew on. 

At about ten o'clock, Plon, hearing voices in the passage, 
peeped out. There still stood Madame Didier, wan as a ghost, 
but with the restless excitement gone. A man was speaking to 
her, an elderly, grimy, frightened-looking man, with a bald head. 
He was telling a story in a dull, hopeless kind of way, as if at 
such a time no one story was particularly distinguished from 
another, and pity had to wait for quieter seasons. 

“He was shot in the next street; Jean says he never wished 
to go with them, but they forced him along. After that he got 
into a doorway, where he might have hidden himself, but Fort 
saw him, and denounced him. Fort might have left him alone, 
as it was he your husband was trying to persuade, but at such a 
time men look after their own skins. They dragged him out 
and set him up with some others against a wall, and that was the 
end of him, and of a good many others.” 

His listener flung up her hands with a gesture of wild despair, 
and turned her face to the wall, speechless. The man, who was 
by trade a triewr or chief chiffonnier, seeing Plon’s head appear, 
turned round and addressed himself to him. 

“Fort is a traitor, he has denounced others. They will be here 
presently searching for arms. It is short work I can tell you.” 

“And my—my Jlocataire is shot!” murmured Plon, panic-struck. 
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But the man, whose mission was ended, turned round without 
another word and went out into the lurid darkness. 

The landlord made a trembling effort to stagger across the 
passage, and to pluck at Marie’s gown. When he spoke, his voice 
quavered with fright. 

“Come, come, Madame Didier, go upstairs, and—and—cry 
there like a good woman. Here it isn’t safe. Besides, if they 
know who you are, I might be compromised. Poor Jean! 
Heavens! ” 

For a volley of rifle shot poured down the street, a rush of feet 
followed ; and Plon fled precipitously to his den, double-bolted 
his door, and rolled his mattress round him for protection. Marie 
Didier slowly turned her head, and, as if recognising the wisdom 
of his advice, felt her way along the wall and groped up the dark 
staircase. No one had lit the small oil lamp on the premier, but 
light from burning houses flashed in at windows; a child had 
been killed by the fragment of a shell, and the mother was loudly 
wailing ; some were peering out of their doorways; they stared at 
Marie, who crept up like a ghost. In this rookery the young 
couple had kept themselves apart, and had no friends. But it 
was instinctively known that something had happened to Jean, 
and only one woman was bold enough to question the wife. She 
answered steadily in a strange strained voice : 

“ They are searching the houses. We shall have them soon.” 

It was, however, an hour before a party of soldiers made a 
rough visitation. They dragged Plon out of his mattress, and 
made him climb the stairs, panting and protesting. When they 
reached the top garret, Marie was sitting in the darkness, 
with her arms on the poor table; she did not move as they 
entered, 

“ Bring in the lantern!” shouted the sergeant. “Now, good 
woman, who have you got hiding here?” 

She turned a white face upon him, speechless. Plon, who was 
recovering his pomposity, pressed forward, and laid a hand on 
the soldier’s arm. 

“Don’t worry her, sergeant,” he said, “ her husband has just 
been shot. 

“Serve him right,” said the man brutally. “Are there more 
of the brood about?” 

“Nota soul. They lived here alone, these two.” 

“ Well, we'll see.” 

“No cupboards here,” said a soldier, whose face was bleeding 
from a bayonet scratch. 

“There’s a trap door, though,” said the sergeant, holding the 
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lantern up to the ceiling. He glanced sharply at Marie, but she 
remained immovable. ‘ Humph,” he grumbled, “if he is shot he 
is out of the way. Now, friend Porpoise, the other rooms if you 
please.” 

They searched these thoroughly with no better success. But 
when they had satisfied themselves and were out again, the 
sergeant, whose suspicions seemed to have been aroused, flung 
open the door of the Didiers’ garret, and turned the lantern full 
upon Marie once more. She had not moved hand or foot. 

“What is that blood?” said the sergeant, pointing to a trail of 
red drops on the floor. 

For answer she silently rolled back her sleeve, and unband- 
aging her arm, showed a deep cut, from which the blood still 
oozed. 

“Good. She has no one,” said the man, withdrawing the 
light. 

This, as all the world knows, was in 1871. Four years after- 
wards, at the time my story begins, Marie Didier still occupied 
that attic. She lived by taking in needlework, and it was some- 
times a wonder to the few who knew her, that working so hard 
as she did, she should remain so poor. The furniture of her attic 
I have described, the sole addition she had made to it was the 
gay chintz which curtained off the alcove with the bed. She was 
always ready to do a kindness, but made no acquaintances, and 
the only persons who ever climbed to her attic were Plon, who 
made occasional weighty visitations, and often discoursed upon 
his prowess at the time of the Commune ; and an idiot girl called 
Périne, whom Marie one day found crying in the street ; she had 
no father or mother, and the old rag-picker she lived with beat 
her. Once or twice Marie gave her food, and the poor creature 
attached herself to her like a dog, followed her upstairs and lay 
across her door. After a while Madame Didier admitted her into 
her room at times, and let her share her poor meals, and sleep on 
a heap of sacking outside the door. Périne, in such prosperity, 
was as happy asa queen. It is true that Plon at first objected, 
but Marie could persuade him into anything, and he only 
grumbled.. 

On one winter day, Marie was stooping over the stove stirring 
something in an earthenware pipkin; Périne, seated on the 
wooden stool, leaned forward and watched her operations with 
excessive interest. Perhaps for want of an intelligent companion, 
Madame Didier was in the habit of soliloquising aloud, and at 
this moment she was saying cheerfully : 

“ Not much, to be sure, but something! I should have liked 
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a carrot or two, but in these hard times that would have been 
extravagant. And, after all, there is some credit in making 
good soup out of nothing at all. If one could run here and 
there in the market—‘ A pound of your best veal, monsieur ’— 
‘A bunch of those fine turnips, and a stick of celery, madame ’— 
well, truth obliges me to admit that it is possible the soup would 
have a finer flavour, but there would not be the satisfaction of 
seeing it grow out of a few onions, a crust of bread, and a pinch 
of salt. And that is a satisfaction which I am favoured with 
tolerably often. Well, Périne, my child, it interests you—this 
occupation—does it not? Do you think you will ever learn to 
make soup ?” 

The girl nodded many times. 

“ Périne eat it,” she said. 

“Listen to her!” Marie exclaimed, patting her cheek ap- 
provingly. ‘And that any one should say she has no sense! 
She knows as well as any of us, that the great thing in soup is 
to eat it with an appetite, and so she puts together two and 
two——” 

She was interrupted by the girl. 

“ Four!” she said abruptly. 

Madame Didier, instead of showing astonishment, began to 
laugh. 

“There she is with her numbers again! How strange it is 
that she should never forget a number or make a mistake in a 
sum! In taking away or adding together one can’t puzzle her. 
I don’t mean that I can’t,” she continued, apparently addressing 
no one in particular, “ because I am a poor ignorant woman ; but 
wiser people than I. Now, Périne, you shall have your lesson. 
See here, I shall stand near my bed, and you over there with 
your face to the wall. Do you understand ?” 

The girl nodded, and stumbling along towards the place 
indicated, contrived on her way to knock down and break into 
atoms a white dish. 

“Oh, the unfortunate child!” cried Marie, darting forward. 
“ Another! and it was my last! How many more things will 
you destroy!” 

At this reproach the guilt-stricken Périne covered her face 
and howled aloud, and Madame Didier’s momentary anger passed. 

“There, don’t cry!” she said, “crying does no good, and it 
was an accident. You'll be more careful another time, won’t 
you? Try to move gently, and look where you go, or some day 
you will hurt yourself. At present let me see you stand well 
against the wall, so! I put on the soup—and we are ready.” 
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As she said these words she went back to the alcove. And 
then a strange thing happened. For from behind the gaily- 
figured chintz, there issued a strange hoarse whisper, which 
caused so little astonishment to Madame Didier, that she merely 
echoed the words aloud. Apparently this was Périne’s lesson. 

‘“‘Seven six nine, and eight five four,” said the whisper, and 
“seven six nine, and eight five four,” repeated Madame Didier. 

The answer from the girl came instantaneously : 

“ Sixteen hundred and twenty-three.” 

Her teacher paused for a moment, perhaps to allow the 
whisperer time for objection, if there were one to make, but 
as nothing came she said cheerfully : 

“Good! Now let me think of another.” 

“Nine ought three, and fifteen nine seven,’ prompted the 
hidden voice. 

“Ah, here is a fine one! Nine ought—” she hesitated, 
“ fifteen F 

The voice corrected her impatiently : 

“ Nine ought three, and fifteen nine seven.” 

In the same whisper she answered “ Hush!” warningly, before 
repeating the figures aloud and correctly. The girl, on her part, 
returned rapidly and indifferently : 

“ Twenty-five hundred.” 

“She seems a different creature when she is doing it!” Marie 
exclaimed admiringly. ‘Now one more, and then I must run 
down and see in what sort of a temper Monsieur Plon finds 
himself. If it is good, he will lend me his journal. At any rate, 
I shall only be gone a moment. Allons! Something difficult, 
something to take away, shall it be?” 

As before the whisper responded : 

“From thirteen thousand nine hundred and fifty-nine, take 
eight thousand five hundred and four.” 

Madame Didier began ina puzzled voice, “ From eight thousand 
five hundred and four, take thirteen—” but, seeing Périne shake 
her head, caught herself up. ‘No, no, not that, of course not 
that!” 

“The other way, stupid woman!” said the whisper. 

Slowly she started again, “From thirteen thousand,” and, 
interprompted by the mysterious voice, arrived at the end of her 
sum, “nine hundred and—fifty—nine—take—eight—thousand— 
five hundred—and—four.” 

Quick as thought came the answer: 

“Five thousand four hundred and fifty-five.” 

“ All those fives! You are really a wonder, Périne!” said 
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Marie happily. “I never could do anything like that, decidedly 
I am only fit to make soup. Well, every one to his trade 
—we can’t dine upon figures. If we could you would provide 
us with plenty, eh, my child? But now I have something for 
you to do while I am away. Here is the stool; Iam going to 
put it before the fire, so, and you shall sit upon it and watch the 
pot forme. Don’t move, and don’t look behind you, and then, 
by-and-by, you shall have a basin of the soup. If only I had 
something to put into it, something good, for bread and onions 
are not too fattening. However, there is plenty to be thankful 
for. Remember, Périne, you must not take your eyes off the 
soup.” 

The girl, who seemed to have the faculty of obedience, sat down 
where she was directed, and fastened her stolid gaze upon the 
pot. Fora time there was absolute silence in the garret, a ray 
of cold winter sunshine, cold but bright (for this was Paris), 
streamed in through the little window in the roof, and fell on 
Périne’s slouching figure and coarse hair. Less than five minutes, 
however, had passed, when the chintz curtains of the alcove 
shook, parted, and from between them looked outa pale and 
haggard man’s face. 

It will be guessed that this third inhabitant of the sixth floor 
attic was no other than Jean Didier, whose name had been 
entered in the bureau of police—when they tried to get some 
imperfect statistics of missing men—as “Jean Didier, glazier ; 
fought with the insurgents, wounded at the barricade of the 
Rue Soleil d’Or, May 28th, 1871; denounced as Communist by 
André Fort; executed on the spot.” Nevertheless, for once the 
police were wrong. Jean was not shot, though it was true he 
was shot at. Fear, or loss of blood, or an instinctive effort at 
self-preservation, caused him to reel and fall just a second before 
a couple of bullets which should have found a home in his body, 
spent themselves in the blood-stained wall over his head. The 
tide of slaughter ebbed away, leaving ghastly heaps of dead men. 
From one of these a shadow by-and-by detached itself, and drifted 
homewards, to the spot where Marie was waiting in terrible 
anguish. 

Her courage came back with the need for it ; it took very little 
to add to the disguise which fire and a wound had brought upon 
him ; besides, the people in the house were at that moment much 
eccupied with dragging down the papers they had pasted over 
their windows. He crawled upstairs, and when she had hastily 
bound up his wound, and given him some food, he managed to 
get out on the roof through the trap-door. There he spent three 
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days, coming down at night, till she was able to put up her new 
chintz curtains, and here in the garret he had remained ever 
since, sometimes fairly patient, sometimes finding his lot insup- 
portable, and railing at fate,at Marie, and at Providence. He had 
had a few narrow escapes, but his wife was as cunning as a fox 
when he was concerned, and fortune had favoured him. 

Périne’s presence had a double aspect. The loneliness of the 
position was so difficult for a man of his temperament to support, 
that he welcomed it at times as a distraction, and these exercises 
of the strange ingenuity of brain which she possessed, at the cost, 
as it seemed, of all other intelligences, would very often interest 
and amuse him. On the other hand she was quite as valuable as 
a grievance. If he had no other fault to find with his wife, he 
could always blame her for suffering the idiot girl to hang about 
the place, and the relief of this was enormous. On the present 
occasion he contemplated her broad back with displeasure. 

“Wretched creature! There she sits, and will sit till Marie 
comes back ; I wonder what she thinks would happen to her if 
she were to look round? Lucky for me if she pictures some 
terrible fate. What sort of confused nonsense is running through 
her head now? Soup and Marie take a prominent place, I wager. 
So precious hard up does one become in this rat’s hole, that I 
make her my problem as she makes the soup hers, poor wretch! 
Yet, my excellent friend, Jean Didier, I would counsel you to keep 
your compassion for yourself, for, believe me, you want it at least 
as much. As much? Rather, a hundred times more! For she— 
she knows nothing of the blessings she has missed, while I— 
Heavens, I know too: well! To be cooped up here, to see no one 
but Marie and this idiot ; to be aware that at any moment anything, 
the merest trifle, might betray me to death, or at least transporta- 
tion to New California,—was ever man so unhappy in this world!” 

Jean, who had a turn for the melodramatic, tugged despairingly 
with both hands at his hair. Périne, meanwhile, intent upon the 
soup, bent forward and stirred it. 

“Soup for mother and Périne,” she muttered. 

“What red hands she has!” continued Jean with a grimace, 
“and I hate to hear her call Marie, mother. But it’s just Marie 
all over. She never could see a poor wretch, were it only a 
hunted rat, but she must take it up, and give herself all the 
trouble in the world, when she might have left it alone. She was 
just the same as a little girl. I see her now, in her little round 
cap and woollen frock, scattering food for the frozen-out birds in 
the hard winters. Such a pretty, rosy-faced little thing as she 
was, and they all so fond of her! I recollect taking her to school 
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in my wooden sledge, and she What’s the girl about now? 
Why—what dog has bitten her! She has taken my tobacco 
from the shelf—she—not—! Yes, by Heaven, she has poured it 
all into the soup!” 

“Périne heard mother say she wanted something to make the 
soup good,” laughed the girl, nodding her head, and quite 
unconscious that behind her the enraged Jean was violently 
shaking his fist. 

“Horror! To see tobacco, dinner, everything ruined by that 
creature without being able to saya word! It is simply atro- 
cious of Marie to go away, leave her to do all this mischief, and 
then expect me to put up with it! My pipe, my one comfort! 
Ah-h-h-h! if only I could box her ears and stop her from grinning 
away as if she had done a clever thing!” 

It was at this moment that Marie returned, carrying in her 
arms a cabbage. At the door, seeing the angry and distracted 
gesture of her husband, she paused in consternation. 

“But what then? Has anything gone wrong? The soup— 
Périne, you unfortunate child, have you touched the soup?” 

The girl pointed with triumph to where the tobacco had been. 

“Good stuff, mother,” she said, nodding. 

“The tobacco! You have put it in!—Oh, my poor friend, no 
wonder you are angry!” said Madame Didier in an undertone. 

“ Out with her!” cried her husband ina fierce whisper. 

“ Périne, Périne, and I have warned you so often to touch 
nothing without leave! Now you have spoilt the soup, and we can 
have no dinner.” 

There was this inconvenience in the quick remorse which 
seized the girl when Marie reproved her, however gently, that 
she broke at once into sobs, which were as clumsy and unmanage- 
able as her hands and feet. Jean disliked them intensely, and 
he now made frantic signs to his wife that she was to be sent 
away. 

“ But she is as hungry as we are,” pleaded Marie, “and see, 
M. Plon has given me a cabbage, I can manage something.” 

He was, however, inexorable ; and his wife, always afraid of his 
committing some imprudence, though on the whole Jean might be 
trusted to take care of himself, said sorrowfully : 

“Périne, my poor child, you must go; there is no dinner for 
you to-day. Don’t cry, don’t cry; you meant no harm—you did 
not know, and Heaven is witness how sorely we sometimes suffer 
for that !” 

Between her sobs the girl jerked out piteously : 

“ Périne come back ?” 
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. Marie looked imploringly at her husband, but he shook his 
ead. 

“Not to-night, not to-night, my child. As you go out beg for a 
bit of bread from M. Plon, he is in a splendid temper and will not 
refuse it. There make haste, go!” 

She took her by the shoulders and pushed her towards the 
door, but when she left her outside, kissed her. 


Il. 


PérinE had no sooner gone than Jean came out and flung him- 
self angrily on a chair. 

“T shall stand this no longer. I give you notice of my deter- 
mination, Marie. You have her here, I believe, solely to torment 
me. Figure to yourself having to stand by helpless, and see the 
creature put an end to both one’s dinner and one’s pipe! She is 
not to come here any more, those are my orders. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, I hear,” said Marie quietly, “but I beg of you to change 
your mind. We are badly off, I allow, yet somehow or other we 
can always rub along, and this poor child is in worse plight than 
we are.” 

“Worse? Nonsense. No one can be worse off than I am. 
Denounced, executed, for I assure you I felt that bullet go through 
my brain, saved just by the hair of my head——” 

“Such a mercy!” breathed the wife. 

“A mercy, yes—but you who can go and come and amuse your- 
self, never think what this life must be to me, cooped up like a 
rat in his hole. There are times when I believe I should do 
better to give myself up.” 

“For the sake of Heaven, Jean—! ” 

“At any rate,” said Jean, descending from his heights, “I 
will not have that imbécile here. You understand ?” 

Marie looked at him indulgently. ‘Yes, my friend, 1 under- 
stand.” 

“Tl lay a wager you never got that journal from old Plon- 
Plon ?” 

“He had not finished with it.” 

“Of course not. Then I shall go to sleep, for there is nothing 
else for me to do.” 

He flung a handkerchief over his eyes as he spoke, put his feet 
on Périne’s stool, and his elbow on the table. Marie moved quietly 
about, set the saucepan again on the stove, and taking some 
needlework from a box, sat down near her husband, stitching 
rapidly. Every now and then she glanced at him, and her mind 
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was tenderly busy over his concerns all the while, so that tears 
would have stood in her eyes if they had not had other work 
to do. 

“How sad the poor fellow looks!” she thought. “I’m glad 
he’s asleep, after that unfortunate affair with the pipe. When I 
remember how hard it is to get tobacco for him, for I am dread- 
fully afraid that some one will suspect me when I ask for it, I 
must own that Périne is an unlucky child. But as for her not 
coming again, he doesn’t mean that, no, no—he’s so kind-hearted 
that he would be the last to keep her away ; besides, I know very 
well that while he grumbles he feels an interest in hearing her 
do those wonderful sums. Anything is better for him than seeing 
no one but stupid me from year’s end to year’s end—my poor 
Jean! Three years! I declare it quite hurts me to go out and 
about, though to be sure I must. But it seems so selfish.” 

There is no knowing to what depths of accusing wickedness 
Madame Didier’s meditations would have led her, but that pre- 
sently she heard a heavy creaking step upon the stairs; and flew 
to awake her husband and to hustle him into his refuge. M. 
Plon’s visits were rare, and she discouraged them with all her 
might, yet when he arrived panting and puffing at the door, she 
was standing by the stove working, with a little coquettish air of 
greeting about her. 

“You don’t mean to say that you have brought the journal 
yourself, M. Plon! Now that is kind of you, but it is disarrang- 
ing yourself too much to climb up those steep stairs, when I 
could have fetched it with pleasure.” 

“Ugh, ugh, they are steep, there’s no denying it,” said Plon, 
sinking into the rickety chair. “ But what would you have? 
Up here on the sixth, you can’t expect all the luxuries of the 
first or second.” 

“ Heavens, no!” 

“You should cultivate a contented frame of mind, Madame 
Didier, and beware of grumbling.” 

“Was I grumbling ?” 

“You were complaining—complaining of the stairs, and it is a 
pernicious habit. Don’t encourage it.” 

“ But, indeed——” Marie was beginning with a smile, when he 
interrupted her with a majestic wave of his hand. 

“ Halte la! Now you are contradicting, and that is another bad 
habit, particularly for a woman. But nobody knows when they 
are well off in these days. I often say to my friends: ‘ There is 
Madame Didier, she lives in that nice airy attic of ours; she 
has no one to think of but herself, no cares, no responsibilities ; 
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she ought to be as happy as a bird.’ Look at me, I entreat you; 
what a contrast! At everybody’s beck and call, cooped up in a 
draughty little den, making shoes with a thousand interruptions. 
I ask you what sort of a life is that for a man of my stamp? If 
you were to try it for a week, you'd find out whether you were 
not a lucky woman! But, there, as I said before, nobody ever 
knows when they are well off—not even widows. I say all this 
because I take a real interest in you.” 

“TIT know you do, M. Plon, if only for the sake of my poor 
husband,” said Marie demurely. To say the truth she was often 
in a state of uncomfortable doubt as to whether M. Plon’s interest 
might not be going to take a warmer form, in which case it might 
be more difficult than ever for Jean to forget that he was no 
longer in the land of the living. 

“ But I must say I don’t think you are the best of managers,” 
said M. Plon with a magisterial sweep of his hand which took 
in all the poor surroundings. ‘With your earnings you might do 
better than you do, Madame Didier. One mouth to feed, one 
person to dress Fe 

“ There is Périne,” faltered poor Marie. 

“Yes, there is Périne, and it is true those imbeciles have 
appetites like wolves. Still—well, well, you must not suppose 
that Iam blaming you; on the contrary, it might surprise you 
to hear P 

M: Plon was edging his chair a little nearer to Madame Didier, 
and she thought it was time to interrupt his explanation, so she 
’ said briskly : 

“ Ah, by the way, what news is there to-day in Le Petit 
Journal ?” 

“There is the great robbery.” 

“The great robbery! Where?” 

“In the Rue Vivienne. The paper is full of it—jewellery, 
diamonds, plate, treasures of all kinds carried off, chest and all, 
that’s the wonderful part of it, for a chest is not a thing to hide 
in your pocket.” 

“And have they no clue ?” asked Marie, much interested. 

“Not yet, but there must have been a cart or a cab, or some 
vehicle in the affair. It is clear enough that this belongs to the 
haute pegre, none of your common burglars would have attempted 
such a daring stroke ; and I would lay a wager, too, that they’re 
not so far off from here, if they’re in Paris, that is. I shall keep 
a sharp look-out, for the reward is fabulous.” 

“ Really!” said Madame Didier with a sigh. 

“One would suppose you wanted it yourself,” said Plon 
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angrily. ‘ Now what possible good could it do to you? Itis 
extraordinary that people—women especially—can’t be contented, 
but must always be wishing for what they haven’t got.” 

“‘T was only thinking,” Marie answered apologetically. 

“Then don’t think. Women should leave that to others.” 
Having delivered which sententious maxim, M. Plon rose with 
some difficulty from his chair, and gazed round the room. It 
was a habit of his, but it always frightened Marie, and it 
frightened her yet more when he turned towards the recess and 
stood contemplating the curtains. “You keep those so tightly 
drawn one would— Eh! what’s the matter!” 

For Madame Didier, stooping over the stove, had uttered a 
sharp feminine shriek. 

“J have burnt my finger!” she exclaimed, wringing her hand. 

“ That comes of thinking. Does it hurt?” 

“Hurt! Of course it does.” 

“ Let me see,” he said, coming over. 

But Marie hastily bound a bit of rag round her hand. 

“The great thing is to exclude the air,” she said quickly. 
“Then you mean to be on the look-out for these grand robbers, 
M. Plon?” 

“ Yes, instead of idling away my time up here,” he said, rolling 
towards the door. “But you women dearly love a little gossip, 
don’t you? And though you are not the best of managers, 
Madame Didier, no one can say you don’t work with industry. 
So keep a good heart. You shall hear if I get the reward.” 

As the sound of his heavy footsteps creaked down the stairs, 
Jean came out and flung himself on the chair which M. Plon had 
occupied., 

“ Now that that old idiot has taken himself off, let’s see what 
he was talking about.” 

“Ts it true about the robbery?” asked Marie, leaning over his 
shoulder. 

“So it seems.” 

“ And the reward?” 

“ Twelve thousand francs.” 

“Twelve thousand francs!” repeated his wife in amazement. 
“Oh, you must be mistaken!” 

“There are the figures at any rate, see for yourself.” 

“Yes, Isee. I suppose it must be so, as it is in the paper; 
but—but—if we could only have a little part of it!” 

“Ah, if!” said Jean with a shrug. “But how will you 
manage? Stand about at the corners of the streets and ask every 
escarpe that passes ?” 
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“T could almost do that,” his wife answered stoutly, “ when 
I reflect that with money we might have an advocate, and you 
might be free. My store grows so slowly, Jean!” 

Jean dashed the paper to the ground, and thrust his hands 
through his hair. 

“Don’t talk of it, if you wouldn’t madden me!” he exclaimed. 
“ Might—might—I am sick of mights! Cooped up here I can do 
nothing, but if I had only common luck I might get the end of 
a clue as well as any other poor devil. I tell you, Marie, I have 
half a mind to give myself up, and end everything.” 

She clung to him, pale as death. 

“No, no!” 

“You'd get on better without me.” 

“No, no!” 

Jean’s tragic air vanished in a rush of real emotion. He put 
his wife from him and looked at her sorrowfully. 

“Poor soul!” he said slowly. “And you really mean that I 
haven't tired you out yet with all my moods and cross words? 
No? Then, decidedly, we must rub on a little longer still.” 

She embraced him with all the gratitude a woman feels when 
her good offices are accepted. 

“To-morrow,” she said cheerfully, “to-morrow will bring you 
some tobacco.” 

“To-morrow will also, I imagine, bring Périne,” he replied, 
with a laugh, and when he laughed it was possible to see what a 
handsome young fellow the haggard man had been. “ Well, 
I am not sure that Périne isn’t preferable to old Plon-Plon. 
When I hear him prosing away to you on the duty of being 
contented, it’s all I can do not to knock him down. You a bad 
manager, indeed!” 

“ Do not talk of anything so imprudent.” 

“ He would roll like a ball,” said Jean longingly. 

“Jean!” 

“Bah, you need not fear. Todo things sometimes in imagina- 
tion is the only way of keeping my muscles in exercise. Oh, if I 
could only get a little fresh air, or drop in at the brasserie and 
hear what is doing!” 

“See here,” said Marie, true to her mission of comforter, “ to- 
night we shall have a luxury, for this work must be finished and 
carried home to-morrow morning, and so I shall allow myself a 
candle. Sometimes I am afraid that I want more light than in 
old days, but I daresay that is a foolish fancy. The cabbage will 
be ready in a few minutes, meanwhile, tell me what more news 
you have got there in the paper. M. Plon has a great respect for 
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my scholarship, but he is afraid I waste my time over his 
journals—aha, M. Plon, you little know that I have got my 
reader !” 

“ Plon is an ass,” said Jean gruffly, for he did not like any one 
to find a flaw in the wife whom he often scolded himself. 

“Perhaps,” said Marie happily. “But now, find me something 
horribly delightful to-night, something to make one shudder.” 

“Capture of a wolf in Auvergne.” 

“Of a wolf! Is it possible!” demanded Madame Didier, much 
interested. ‘And how many people did he eat?” 

“Only one.” 

“Only one! What a stupid wolf! Go on, my friend.” 

Suicide of a husband.” 

“Not that, I do not like anything so sad,” she said in a 
changed voice. ‘ And where was his wife all the time, that she 
could not prevent it, I should like to know? No, let me hear 


a little more about this robbery, and then we will have our 
dinner.” 


Ill. 


Tue hours passed, the light faded in the little garret where 
Marie’s busy fingers toiled day after day to add to the little 
hoard so slowly accumulating, and Marie’s cheerful heart brought 
out greater treasures of unselfish devotion, if her husband had 
only known it. Perhaps he did know it—in a fashion. Through 
the night, when it came, she thought often uneasily of Périne, 
out in the heart of the great wicked city. But Périne had a 
haunt or two of her own, and Marie said prayers for her, and 
slept, hoping the girl would be safe. 

She got up early the next morning while Jean was yet asleep, 
and cheered herself as she looked at her scanty supply of poor 
coffee with the thought that she would be paid for her work in 
the course of the day. Meanwhile the breakfast would not be a 
very rich affair, and she was pondering whether she could be so 
extravagant as to run to a crémerie near at hand for two sous- 
worth of milk, when an unexpected sound filled her with dismay. 
It was Périne’s shuffling step upon the stairs, and she was by 
no means sure how Jean would receive such an early visitor. 
Moreover, she did not care that he should be disturbed, and she 
went hastily to the door to moderate the noise of the girl’s 
awkward entry. For a wonder no word or look of hers could do 
this. Périne, who generally was obedient to her smallest sign, 
was in a state of uncontrollable excitement; she fled to Marie’s 
arms, buried her rough head there, sobbed her loudest, and 
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presently, in the thick of incoherent lamentations, pulled down her 
dress, and showed a heavy bruise on her shoulder. Then she sobbed 
again, and implored Madame Didier not to let them beat her. 

“Come, come, come!” said Marie reassuringly, “tell me a 
little more about this, and don’t be a baby, Périne. Remember 
that you are a big girl. No one will come here to beat you; if 
they did, good M. Plon would not let them come up the stairs. 
Tell me who did it?” 

She sat down on the stool as she spoke, and let the poor clumsy 
creature rest on her knee. 

“The man, the bad man!” howled Périne. 

“That I hear; but what were you doing to make any one so 
cruel ?” 

“Périne only looking at pretty bright figures, mother; so 
pretty with the light on them. 7639.” 

“What is she talking about?” said Madame Didier, puzzled. 
“7639?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the girl eagerly, and then she broke off again 
into her lamentations, which lasted until Marie had bathed her 
hurt, and soothed her by degrees. But when she proposed to 
take her to the crémerie, Périne began to wail again, and it was 
evident that something had so terrified her, that it would be 
cruelty to force her out into the streets. Every now and then 
she let drop another word or two on the subject of her fright; 
her poor disconnected brain seemed unable to grasp anything 
as a whole; something would float across it and be lost. Marie 
had grown apt at gathering together these cobweb strands, and 
disentangling them, but now even her ingenuity was at fault, 
and the number was the only point which stood out clearly from 
wavering words about a man and a box. She gathered at last 
that somewhere or other this number with the light shining on it 
had attracted Périne’s attention, that she went to look, and that 
a man pushed her away with a blow, and with threats which had 
been strong enough to send her terrified from the spot. Evidently 
she scarcely felt secure in her present quarters, and piteously 
implored Marie not to suffer him to come. Marie soothed her, 
and hoped that Jean’s compassion might be as strong as her own. 
Had she not been taken up with Périne, she would have more 
quickly caught the impatient scratching like a mouse in the 
wainscot, with which he summoned her. 

He made signs that he must speak, and with some difficulty she 
got Périne into the landing, thrusting into her hands the bread 
which would have been her own portion. Then she locked her 
door and went back to Jean, who was eagerly waiting. 
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“Marie, I have a thought,” he began. 
out of all she says?” 

“Next to nothing,” said his wife, shrugging her shoulders. 

“No?” said Jean feverishly and a little contemptuously. 
“Suppose I suggested that she saw the figures on the lamp of a 
cab, what then ?” 

“ What then?” repeated she, puzzled. 


“And a box, and a man angry with her for looking. What 
then?” 


“ Oh, I don’t understand!” said Marie, shaking her head. 

“ Heavens, that any one should be so dense! Have you for- 
gotten the robbery ?” 

“In the Rue Vivienne—oh, do you mean—do you think it 
possible! Jean, how clever you are! I wonder whether—shall 
I run to the place and see?” 

“To the place, and, even if they were still there, get yourself 
knocked on the head!” 

“T should not mind,” cried Marie eagerly. “I should mind 
nothing with such a hope before me.” 

“No, my good Marie,” Jean returned grandly; “you have 
excellent intentions, but it is well you have some one to guide 
you. The first thing is to find a commissaitre of police.” 

The name seemed terrible ; she turned pale, but he hurried on, 
losing himself again in his excitement, and with all his haggard 
features working : 

“Yes, yes, I know what you will say, but do you not understand 
that if this is what I believe, anything will be forgiven to the 
man who can put the sergent de ville on the track ?” 

“Tf! Atany rate I will do what you bid me,” the young wife 
said, trembling. “There is a bureaw not so far away. Only 
promise me you will be prudent, for I must leave Périne here, 
though I will lock the door. Remember, M. Plon has his own 
keys.” 

Nor would she relax one of her precautions in spite of his 
heated impatience. But she had spoken truly, for after the daily 
fear of years, the personal danger of encountering the robbers 
assuredly seemed nothing in comparison with having to do with 
the police. She told Périne where she was to sit, and tried to 
extract more coherent details, but only as to the figures was 
Périne clear. These she repeated again and again, while more 
than once Jean’s sharp whisper reached his wife’s ears. ‘“ Make 
haste, make haste!” and she signed caution in return. 

When she had gone there was for some time absolute silence in 
the garret, Jean having flung himself on his bed, and given 
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himself up to a wild delirium of hope. By-and-by this took the 
form of restlessness. He tossed and tumbled on his bed, and, 
his ear full of sounds which expectation and imagination brought 
there, sometimes started up, keen to listen, and the next moment 
pressed his fingers into his ears, to try to shut out these delusive 
sounds. Then he became almost reckless as to Périne ; what did 
her seeing him matter when so soon he would be a free man? 
Once or twice the bed creaked and groaned under his tossings, so 
that he imagined she would surely look round. But no, the girl 
was blind and deaf to everything but Marie’s orders, she sat 
squarely on the wooden stool with her elbows on her knees, and 
her chin on her hands, every now and then uttering a disjointed 
sob, until fatigue and tears brought about their natural conse- 
quence, and it became evident that she was asleep. 

Jean got up and shook himself and looked out at her, his head 
in a whirl. He began to think that Marie was long absent, and 
to lay the blame on the back which was always ready to bear his 
burdens. 

“She will not know where to go, she will stand gossiping with 
any fool who asks her a question, and in this time I would wager 
a piece of twenty sous the police or some other busy-body will 
have got on the track. What more likely? And there’s an end 
to our luck. Why did I let her waste all these moments? Why 
didn’t I go myself? Women always muddle things. There would 
have been a scene, beyond doubt. ‘ Hola !—thunder and light- 
ning, who may this be?’” Jean planted himself in an attitude, 
and struck his chest violently. ‘Then I should have drawn 
myself up, always with dignity—thus—‘ This, gentlemen, is none 
other than Jean Didier !’—‘ Who? What! ’—‘ Jean Didier, at your 
service, gentlemen, falsely denounced as Communist, executed and 
reported dead, but, as you see, alive, and able to render an impor- 
tant service to an ungrateful country. —That sounds sublime! I 
flatter myself it would have produced an impression. Why didn’t 
I go? Women, with all their good intentions, haven’t an idea of 
the value of a stroke like that! Itrequires genius. And I foresee 
my excellent Marie will muddle the whole affair, very likely allow 
them to pick her brains and cajole the number out of her, then one 
of these messiewrs will slip off and secure the reward.” Excitement 
got a strong hold upon Jean as this idea presented itself, and his 
castles toppled over. ‘“ That’s it, that’s how it will go! AndI 
deserve it for having left such a delicate affair in the hands of a 
woman. I could have managed it to a turn, and here I have 
let her go off, and the whole thing will slip through her fingers. 
I could beat myself with vexation.” 
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In effect, he stamped his foot with such violence that Périne 
jumped up and, looking round, saw him vanishing behind the 
curtains. Sheshrieked with terror, ‘The man! Qh, it’s the man!” 

White as death, Jean rushed out and tried to calm her. 

“ Hush, child, hush! it’s only me!” 

But Périne was past all control, she screamed for “ Mother!” 
for “M. Plon!” until it seemed to Jean that not only the house 
but the whole neighbourhood would presently be on him. He 
tried coaxing, he tried menace, but Périne shrieked the more. 

“Will you hold your tongue!” he cried, with a wild thought of 
strangling her. “I’ma friend, ’'m not the man; I won't touch 
you. Périne, Périne, don’t cry out so, look at me!” 

At this appeal she hid her eyes with her hands, 

“The man! the man! Mother! Help!” 

Nevertheless, though it seemed to poor Jean that the very 
streets must tingle with her cries, it is possible, for the upper- 
stories of the house had early risers for their dwellers, that the 
deaf old woman left on the fifth floor might have heard nothing ; 
but unfortunately M. Plon had taken it into his head to make 
a visitation to those uninhabited rooms of his in which some 
one had housed his furniture, and at this moment was on his 
way. He knew that Madame Didier was out, and Périne’s screams 
seemed to point ‘to fire or something equally disastrous. The 
door was locked, but he had all his keys about him, and soon 
succeeded in opening it, when Périne in a transport of terror 
rushed at him, and flung herself into his arms with a force which 
might have knocked over a less ponderous rescuer, and effectually 
blocked the door at which Jean glanced longingly. 

“ Hola!” cried the astonished landlord. “Que diable! A 
man in Madame Didier’s room! What’s the meaning of all this ? 
Police !” 

Jean advanced with a threatening gesture, and the valiant 
Plon quickly retreated. For one wild moment his lodger 
contemplated the chances which lay in knocking him down, and 
taking refuge in flight, but he reflected that if the house were 
alarmed he would not get off, and if not, it might be possible to 
enlist M. Plon on his side. Hetherefore went quietly back into 
the room, saying, “Do not fear, M. Plon....I give you my 
word, I am not going to fight.” 

“You had better not,” said the other blusteringly. “ You had 
better not!” 

“Oh, as to that... .” said Jean with anger. 

M. Plon retreated a second time before this demonstration, and 
again lifted his voice for the police. 
VOL. LXXI. 
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“They'll be here fast enough, no doubt,” said Jean quietly, 
though there was a bitter feeling of downfall in his heart. 
“Meanwhile, perhaps it might be as well for me to tell you who 
I am.” 

“Who you are?” repeated M. Plon indignantly. “It’s easy 
enough to see that, my fine fellow, though what you could expect 
to steal here is not so clear. You've got the air of a gallows 
bird, and it’s well this poor child has me—me, the brave Plon—to 
protect her.” 

“Come, come, M. Plon—listen to reason. I’m the husband of 
Madame Didier.” 

“The husband of Madame Didier? What, when she hasn’t got 
one!” cried the other, now fairly enraged. 

“Nevertheless, you might remember Jean Didier—if only 
you would,” said Jean imploringly, for he began to think there 
was yet a chance for him if he could conciliate his landlord, 
and he made a few steps towards him holding out his hands. 
But Périne screamed and Plon waved him energetically back. 
Finding his prisoner cowed he launched some strong invectives 
at him. 

“You're a thief and a cut-throat, that’s what you are!” he said, 
stivering. “Keep off, keep off! You could no more stand 
in Jean Didier’s shoes than you could in mine, for he was a 
decent, peaceable young fellow, and more than that, he was shot. 
So you’ve got hold of the wrong story here, Monsieur Blacklegs, 
and one that won’t serve you much in the violon.” 

“Tt’s true, I give you my word,” said Jean. “They did their 
best to shoot me, but I was only wounded. Marie got me up 
here, and here I have been ever since.” 

“Was there ever such a cool hand!” cried Plon wrathfully. 
“And you absolutely think to persuade me of this when not a 
soul comes in and out of this house without my knowing. A 
pretty tale!” 

Jean muttered “Blockhead!” under his breath. Aloud he 
said, “ But—M. Plon—am I not here now?” 

“No, you are not!” Plon retorted,—* or if you are, you shall 
soon be out of it again. Police! Help, help!” 

“Tf only Marie were here!” groaned Jean. “M. Plon, I 
implore you to have pity! wait until my wife arrives; you will 
believe her if you can’t believe your own eyes. Lock me into the 
room, do whatever you like—only wait!” 

If M. Plon had indeed had sufficient calmness to contemplate 
the figure before him, it is probable that in spite of alteration he 
would have found something to recognise. But he was in a state 
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of perturbed excitement which altogether confused his judgment, 
and only inclined him to refuse all his prisoner’s suggestions. 
He therefore set himself more vigorously than ever to bawl for 
help, and Périne seconded him with all her might. The next 
moment Jean went back to the table, seated himself upon it and 
crossed hisarms. He had recognised Marie’s step. 

She came into the room pale as death, and even as she came, 
hesitated, and held up her hand, as if she would have prevented a 
man who was with herfrom following. But seeing that she was 
too late, and that Jean was already discovered, she rushed into 
his arms, crying out: 

“ What has happened?” 

M. Plon took up the parable, quite regardless of her action. 

“What has happened, Madame Didier? There is no saying 
what might not have happened if I had net been on the spot. 
Here is a rascally, blackguardly, good-for-nothing! ” and as he 
uttered these bold invectives, he advanced and shook his fist in 
Jean’s face. “You see him, M. le Commissaire, you behold what 
a villain, what a desperate villain he looks? Listen, then. I 
hear screams, I meet this poor imbecile flying out in terror, I 
rush—I seize—I overpower—I make him my prisoner——” 

At this point the police officer interposed a question : 

“You used force, M. Plon ?” 

“T used—but certainly—moral force. He had made his way 
into this room through the window, Monsieur—Monsieur—— ? ” 

“Leblanc, at your service,” said the commissioner carelessly. 
“Did you say through the window? That seems scarcely 
probable.” 

But Plon was positive there was no other way by which he 
could have entered unseen by him. And now he would give 
M. le Convmissaire a dozen guesses to find out what this rascal had 
the villainy to pretend. To look at him, would any one suppose 
now that he could be the husband of Madame ? 

“ Apparently,” said the other, glancing at them, “Madame 
herself is not averse from that opinion.” 

“Her husband—hee, hee!” said M. Plon, getting red. “ Poor 
Jean, who was shot in the émeute three years ago! See there, 
Monsieur, it is ridiculous! ridiculous! If any one should know 
anything about those times, it is I. Iwas myself on the very 
point of becoming a martyr for my country; and as for Jean 
Didier, whether rightly or wrongly, he was shot, and there was 
an end of him. To pretend that he turns up three years 
MME. 20s” 


Marie was crying, and M. Plon thought his eloquence had 
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provoked her tears, but she put aside his hand, walked to the 
commissioner, and dropped on her knees before him. 

“ Monsieur, if you have a wife—— ” 

“T have not,” said the man roughly. 

“But your mother! If her son——’ 

“T have my duty, that is enough,” he said in the same tone. 
“Get up, Madame Didier, and let me know the truth of all this 
matter. This explains your unwillingness that I should return 
with you. Who's the man?” 

“My husband, monsieur,” sobbed Marie, springing up and 
putting her hand in Jean’s. 

“ How came he here?” 

“ Monsieur, he escaped and crawled here.” 

“ And how has he been supported ?” 

“By me,” said the wife simply. 

Plon had recoiled during this explanation, and gazed help- 
lessly from one to the other. 

“Go on,” said Leblanc briefly, taking out a note-book. 

“He has not been out of this room for three years—three 
years! That is a long time for a man to be shut up,” pleaded 
Marie, with her heart in hereyes. “And, M. le Commissaire, you 
must understand it was all a mistake. He tried to stop them, 
but they dragged him along, the Communists, and then one of 
them turns round and denounces him. There are very wicked 
people in the world, M. le Commissaire.” 

“ His name ?” 

Jean answered for her: 

“The name of that man was Fort.” 

Leblanc turned the pages of his note-book more quickly. 
“ Dumont—Court—ah, here it is, ‘Jean Didier, glazier, with 
insurgents ; pointed out as Communist by one Fort; executed on 
spot. Is that correct ?” 

“ He was innocent,” said Marie, nervously twisting her fingers. 

“ But am I to understand that you deny his identity ?” said the 
officer, turning sharply on Plon. “Speak up, man!” 

M. Plon looked round, bewildered. “How could he have got 
into;the house ?” 

“Never mind that. What we want is ‘yes’ or ‘no. Is it 
Jean Didier? Come close and see for yourself.” 

“Tt is like him,” said the landlord, examining him from head 
to foot, “certainly it is like him; I could almost believe it was 
he, only—how could he have got into the house ?” 

“ As to that—where there’s a woman——” said Leblanc, turning 
away. They were all watching him, except Périne, who was 
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sobbing stormily on the wooden stool, and he said shortly, “ There 
is something more in my note-book.” 

“More!” repeated Jean with alarm. 

* Would you rather not have it?” 

Marie, who had not taken her eyes from him, advanced with 
her hands pressed upon her heart. “Courage, my friend,” she 
said breathlessly. “Yes, M. le Commissaire, we will hear.” 

It had struck her that he was smiling. 

He began to read in his sing-song voice, “Fort, convicted of 
forgery, died last month in the Grande Roquette. Before his 
death he confessed his denunciation of Jean Didier to have been 
false.” 

Jean Didier’s wife turned round, opened her arms and fell upon 
her husband’s neck, speechless. 

~ * * * *” * 

So this was the end of that affair. As for No. 7639, which had 
brought Leblanc in pursuit of Périne, it did not turn out so 
romantically as might have been desired, having nothing to do 
with the great robbery of the Rue Vivienne, which remains a 
mystery—to most people—to this day. But oddly enough, it set 
the police on the track of a smaller crime; a certain reward was 
handed over to the Didiers for the use of the poor girl, and no 
one will deny that it was her unconscious instrumentality which 
brought their change of fortune. Jean is almost always kind to 
her, but Marie treats her with a sort of reverence. 

You may see them sometimes, of a summer evening, walking 
along the quays. The great river sweeps slowly down, the busy 
lights which flit about the houses, or point the span of the 
bridges with golden dots, fling long reflections on its surface. 
Overhead, more peaceful lights are shining. All about us is the 
rush of tumult and change, men drifting here and there, 
struggling, weeping, jesting, passing away; but over all God 
watches, and His world goes on. 

Frances Mary Pearp. 





Under Laud and Water. 


A SKETCH OF THE SEVERN TUNNEL. 


TWENTY years ago an idea arose in the mind of one who had been 
a pupil of the great Brunel, as he laid down the South Wales 
Union Railway and built the piers for the steam-ferry which was 
to connect South Wales with the Great Western vid Bristol—an 
idea so great that it took years to formulate it, years to get a 
company together to work it, and years again to pass the Bills 
through Parliament. Ten years passed, and yet that engineer 
held to his idea, though the steam-ferry still remained, and 
seemed likely to remain for ever the only means of communica- 
tion between the great commercial area embracing such centres 
as Swansea, Merthyr, Cardiff, Newport, and the Rhondda Valley 
with its world-renowned steam coal, and all the country south 
of Bristol, the nearest railway, bridge then being at Gloucester, 
forty miles or more up the Severn. 

All the products of that wealthy mining district had then, 
and have now, to be conveyed to Somersetshire, Cornwall, and 
Devon by water, while one glance at a railway map will show 
the indirectness of the present route from South Wales to London, 
to say nothing of the inconvenience of having to quit the train 
by the river-side at all times and in all weathers, wait about a 
wretched little station for half-an-hour or more, according to the 
quantity of luggage to be conveyed on board, and then cross two 
miles of water, exposed to the full power of wind and waves from 
the Bristol Channel, on a small steamer crowded with the o7 
pollot, to say nothing of the not infrequent accompaniment of 
horses and other cattle. The landing is no better than the 
embarking. At low tide there are seventy feet of steps to mount 
to the level of the railway; at high tide there is always the risk 
of a ducking from the sea splashing over the vessel, as she 
encounters the strong currents of mingled tide and river; and 
at all tides there is the inevitable delay of ticket-taking, and 
unlading. In fact, the only bright spots on this horizon are the 
beautiful views up and down the Severn, and the civility of the 


Great Western Railway officials, notably that of the foreman of the 
steamer. 
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But the reign of the steam-ferry is almost over, and the piers, 
the steps, the draughty stations, and the groans of sea-sick 
travellers on this line will soon be things of the past, for the 
engineer before-mentioned has developed his idea during the last 
decade, and in another two years or so we shall be able to reach 
the other side of the Severn and steam away to our business or 
our pleasure without leaving the train. 

At present, however, it is curious to note how many people 
living within easy reach of the longest submarine tunnel in the 
world, open their eyes in blank surprise when they hear it spoken 
of as one of the greatest English engineering experiments of this 
century, and inquire, “ Who is he?” when the originator of the 
scheme, Mr. Richardson, is mentioned. 

About seven miles above the mouth of the Avon and five miles 
below that of the Wye, there has arisen a small town composed of 
houses containing from four to eight rooms each, and huts of 
wood which cluster round and form a striking contrast to the 
lofty and imposing engine-houses in their midst. This was 
Sudbrook, or Southbrook, a village, consisting of a ruined chapel of 
ancient date and one farm, four miles from historical Chepstow, 
one mile from Caldecot Castle, and within sight of the beautiful 
Wyndcliff, which just conceals the once royal hermitage of 
Dindyrn, now Tintern Abbey. The country people round have 
re-named it, and now call it indifferently the “Shaft,” the 
“Works,” and the “ Tunnel.” It is all one to Monmouthshire that 
there are seven shafis, that the tunnel extends for seven miles, 
and that the works cover about that extent of land above 
ground as well as below; Sudbrook is no longer in existence to 
them, but in its place there is a sort of El Dorado, where idle 
young labourers imagine that they can get light work and high 
wages for the asking. It is true that the wages are high and that 
the work is too well ordered to be unduly heavy now, but in its 
early stages there was peril of more than one kind in the 
tunnel, and only the temperate and steady-going could stand the 
strain of the!day’s work up to their knees in water under- 
ground. Now, however, the main part of the tunnel is dry, 
a huge fan supplies perfect ventilation from end to end, 
and the completed sections are brilliantly illuminated by 
electric-light, so that the danger has been reduced to a minimum, 
and good workmen may earn good wages without needing any 
extra life-insurance to counterbalance the risk. 

Two of us, who may be introduced as Quis and Ego, were on 
our way to Sudbrook to sing in a concert given by the “Severn 
Tunnel Band,” a company of sixteen performers, capable of play- 
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ing well enough to be worth hearing. Both being vocalists, Quis 
and Ego were not enchanted to find a tempest on a small scale 
going on in the Severn when they reached New Passage (so 
called to distinguish it from Old Passage, five miles higher up, 
where once was a boat-ferry, disused these twenty years). Quis 
shivered and, wrapping herself in her ulster, clung to the rails of 
the bridge in gloomy silence. Ego, on the other hand, clad in a 
mackintosh, and impervious to the waves which broke over the 
vessel, entered into conversation with all and sundry, and elicited 
from an Irish lady that she “would rather go overland by the 
steamer any day than go down that dreadful tunnel.” 

At the Portskewett pier we were met by our engineer, O. E., 
his handsome face beaming a welcome under a hat which had 
seen much service underground, and a little farther on we 
encountered our engineer’s sister, evidently sharing her brother’s 
disregard of appearances and looking all the more charming for it. 

From Portskewett pier to the shaft is about half a mile, and 
then turning a sharp corner you find yourself in the middle of 
the town, the “ West End” of which consists of one long street with 
a railway line in the middle, along which engines, with and 
without trucks, run at irregular intervals all day and all night. 
To your left are the great buildings containing the pumps, the 
infirmary, coffee-room, and children’s hospital, while on the right 
the row of brick cottages is only broken by the schools, mission- 
hall, and band stand—a neat grass plat—until you get into open 
fields again, among which lie the ruins of Caldecot Castle, and 
the pretty old church of that parish. 

“Here are my diggings,” said O. E., pointing to one of the 
first houses, and begging us to note the sunflowers and other 
horticultural beauties of the front-garden, grown by himself. 

“QO. E. prepared the plans for all these houses,” remarked his 
sister, adding that he had drawn the designs for all the principal 
buildings in the place (under the contractor’s supervision), in- 
cluding the large mission-hall, which was burnt down a few years 
ago, and rebuilt in exactly three weeks. Some hundred men 
were put on, and they worked at night by electric-light as well 
as by day, but it was a rapid piece of work, for it is large enough 
to seat 1500 people. 

The infirmary, where we were hospitably entertained for two 
nights, contains three wards, and has a comfortable dwelling- 
house attached for the matron and resident doctor, the whole 
cost being borne by Mr. Walker, the contractor, who spends 
large sums annually for the mental and physical welfare of the 
3500 people he employs. 
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At 5 a.m. on the day after the concert already mentioned, we 

were disturbed by a dull thundering sound which came apparently 
from the bowels of the earth, shaking the house and inducing 
visions of Ischia and Casamicciola; we listened dreamily for a 
repetition of the shock, and finding it did not occur, resigned 
ourselves to the inevitable, whatever it might be. When we were 
at breakfast, some four hours after, O. E. appeared to tell us 
there had been a grand smash, and we could not go down the 
tunnel that day. 

“ Half an hour later,” said O. E., “ the shafts would have been 
changing, and thirty men at least would probably have been 
killed ; but, as it happened, there was no one in the cage.” 

The two main shafts in Sudbrook itself are 200 feet deep, and 
the cages, or lifts (working on the old principle of buckets in a 
well), in the principal one are large enough to bring up thirty 
men at a time.’ One of the steel ropes or “ bonds” gave way, and 
the sudden jerk overbalanced the bottom cage and caused it to 
shoot up the shaft ten feet above its normal elevation, where it 
snapped a couple of two-foot beams as if they had been twigs, 
and finished by dropping the 200 feet to the bottom of the shaft, 
the result being a fine obstruction of broken wood and iron, and 
a complete blocking up of that pit, so far as ladies were con- 
cerned. 

“ We'll pick up an engine and run down to the open end,” said 
0. E. “There’s plenty to see on the way; and after lunch we'll 
cross the ferry and go down into the tunnel at the other side.” 

So we “ picked up” the Severn, a fine engine, the brass fittings 
of which shone like gold and the steel like silver, and spun away 
at a good pace. Presently we pulled up to take in water, and 
during that operation 0. E. took us into the engine-room of the 
water-works, which was guarded by two grimy individuals who 
seemed to spend considerably more time on the cleanliness of 
their beautiful engine than on that of their own persons. 

The tunnel was first started by the “Severn Tunnel Railway 
Company,” and when they had been at work seven years they 
had succeeded in driving headings one mile and a half under 
the river from the Monmouth side, and half a mile from the 
Gloucestershire side, and had also commenced driving one inland. 
At this juncture they tapped a submarine river, which proved of 
such dimensions as to overpower the existing pumps and oblige 
the company to abandon the works until further arrangements 
could be made. Two years of uncertainty followed, bringing 
much distress to the numerous miners who had established them- 

selves in the district. Then the Great Western Railway took the 
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matter up, appointed Sir John Hawkshaw engineer, and gave the 
contract to complete the work to Mr. Walker, whose estimate is 
said to be over a million. A fresh lot of pumps were ordered, 
among them a Cornish pump with a bucket lift capable of raising 
376 gallons at each stroke and working twelve strokes a minute, 
and when this had been dropped into the iron pit (the main one) 
a diver named Lambert was sent down in Fluess’ patent dress to 
close the door in the long heading under the river and so dam back 
the water as far as might be, to begin with. The Fluess’ patent 
has compressed air in a knapsack and purifying chemicals in the 
helmet, so that the diver breathes the same air over and over 
again, and no other dress would have been of any avail in this 
instance, as communication from above was impossible. Lambert 
had never before been down in the heading, which was full of 
floating timber and rubbish, and when once down nothing could 
be heard or seen of him until he returned, the chances being a 
thousand to one against his ever coming up again. However, he 
reappeared in four hours, having successfully accomplished the 
task of closing the door, and his plucky descent is spoken of with 
admiration by all connected with the tunnel.* 

The work of pumping now began in earnest, and after a time 
the water was got under and the spring walled back, and the arch 
beneath the “shoots”—the deepest part of the river—put in. 
For a long time the section containing the spring was left un- 
touched, but two or three months before our visit it was released 
without making its way into the workings, which were still dry. 
(“ Comparatively,” suggests Quis, when down below, as she 
plunges into a muddy stream a foot deep, incited thereto by 
O. E.’s assurance that it is not worse than a Monmouthshire lane 
after a shower!) The submarine ‘spring, or river, is caused by a 
fault in the geological formation, through which all the water 
from the surrounding hills drains down to the sea. As the 
tunnel cuts straight across it, it follows that the water must pass 
either over or under the workings, and the result of “ tapping” it 
is the drying up of the wells in the villages around, as well as the 
little river Nedden, which was at one period entirely drained. 
Meanwhile the neighbouring villages have a water service laid on 
by Mr. Walker, as complete and well found as any city company’s, 
and the engine we saw was that of this service. 

By the time O. E. had thoroughly explained the matter we 
reached the brickfield, where we again quitted our locomotive. 
We were not allowed to remain long here, but we rushed through 


* This is the same Lambert who succeeded in raising the Austral in 
Sydney Harbour. 
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brickmaking in ‘all its stages, beginning at the end, where 
finished bricks were piled in heaps, and going into kiln after kiln 
of various degrees of temperature, till we came to the soppy mess 
which went into the wheel pudding and came out bricks. 

Then off again to the hill shaft, our company being joined by 
another engineer, clad in a “ donkey” and sou’-wester, and con- 
sequently cut by the ladies, who, until he spoke, failed to 
recognise in him the “masher” of the tennis-field and concert- 
room. Apologies, laughter, and explanations followed, and our 
disguised friend volunteered to accompany us down the hill shaft, 
which we afterwards learnt was his particular province. 

Arrived there, we mounted a long flight of rough steps to the 
cage, entered it, heard O. E. shout “ Lower out,” and in ten 
seconds or so found ourselves ninety feet below. There was no 
jerk or shock either in starting or stopping, and we stepped out 
in what at first sight looked like an enormous vaulted chamber, 
brilliant with electric-light, which made the water underfoot 
gleam like steel, and gave a strange sort of unreality to the 
appearance of the whole. Miles away, as it seemed, we saw tiny 
red stars in the darkness beyond the area of the electric-light, 
and the strong shadows near at hand caused the broken outlines 
of the trollies full of bricks and stone, and the rocks behind them, 
to look large and dark and mysterious. The general effect of 
colour was red-brown, but the unnatural light took most of the 
brown out of it, leaving a richness of tone beyond description. 

We walked along the trolly-lines for a hundred yards or so, 
and found shortly that the effect of distance was illusory, for a 
few minutes brought us to the break, from which shone the miners’ 
candles. None of us were garbed for rougher exploration, so we 
turned back. 

“Time’s up, sir,” said the engine-driver when we reappeared, 
and off we went again, past some tin works, which do not belong 
to the tunnel, past the field where the Vicar of Caldecot holds 
open-air meetings on Sunday to catch the men who have no 
Sunday clothes and are of no persuasion, past “Old Nick,” the 
steam-nayvy, just now at rest, past a huge crane ladling water 
out of a great pit at what will be the mouth of the tunnel, and so 
to Cattle Arch, where some of our fellow-performers overnight 
were at work on the preliminary stages of a fine bridge. 

“Your ladies ain’t timid,” said the foreman to O. E., with an 
approving smile, as we leant over to investigate the foundations, 
and strolled leisurely on the rails in front of an unobserved string 
of advancing trucks. The timidity of the occasion was monopo- 
lised by the engineer in command, who disappeared as we 
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approached, and was presently discovered lying perdu under his 
sou’-wester at the bottom of a pit, whence he steadfastly declined 
to look up or emerge, with a too transparent pretence of not seeing 
any of us. 

From the bridge we returned to the town, Ego and O. E.’s 
sister stoking the engine on the way, to the great delight of the 
driver. 

All the engines were visited in turn, from the “Little 
Fanny,” as the men call the noiseless, beautiful air-compresser, to 
the gigantic Cornish pump whereof mention has been made, and 
which started working opportunely while we looked at it. In 
the fitters’ shop we held some converse with the Scotch foreman, 
who produced long curly shavings of copper, which he offered as 
souvenirs, a superfine one falling to the lot of the singer, who had 
chanced to sing “ Auld Lang Syne” as an “encore” overnight ; 
and there also we found the drummer of the band, deep in some 
strange occupation concerning tin, which was as Chaldee to the 
uninitiated. Outside we saw two things which appealed to us 
equally : on the one hand, a glowing advertisement of our concert, 
pinned to a door; and, on the other, a new drilling machine which 
was being tested on a huge block of stone before being sent 
below. Thence we mounted to the “ dress-making department,” 
where Quis was offered a complete mining suit, including jack 
boots of quite Cavalier cut, for the modest sum of five guineas. 

By this time we were all excess:vely grimy and more than ready 
for lunch, so we repaired to the infirmary with a caution from 
O. E. that we must be at the pier in twenty minutes. In mortal 
terror of losing the steamer, we ate our lunch, took leave of our 
hospitable hostess, and set off at six miles an hour for the station, 
to be overtaken half-way by O. E. and his sister in a dog-cart, 
chartered on the road, and to find that, as usual, the boat was late 
and we might dawdle down the steps as leisurely as we pleased. 

On the other side we picked up another engine, but it was in 
every way inferior to the Severn. However, any engine was voted 
infinitely preferable to any carriage, and we had not much of it, 
for the works lie close to the Great Western Railway, on this side 
of the river, though the tunnel will when completed only merge 
into the existing line some miles inland. 

The works here are a replica of those at Sudbrook, but alto- 
gether on a smaller scale. The engineer in command was 
promptly hunted up to undergo the ceremony of introduction, 
and placed himself at our disposal in the most courteous way. 

“It will be rather dirty down below,” said he, upon which 
O. E.’s sister immediately asked whether we could not go in 
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“one of those things,” pointing to a string of the small trollies 
used underground and known as “skips.” The engineer smiled 
at her eagerness, and sent down orders to have a couple of skips 
prepared for us at once. He then conducted us to his office, and 
invested the whole party with the “order of the tunnel,” insignia 
without which no one has any business to go below, and consisting 
of a Dudley muslin donkey, a queer animal made of thick white 
waterproof and worn as an overcoat, a sou’-wester, and a lantern. 
The dress is not unbecoming, though a lady might defy her own 
husband to recognise her in it, and Quis was so delighted with 
the appearance of her companions that she insisted upon having 
a looking-glass wherein to behold her own, and when it came 
from some private corner of the office (did the clerks put on their 
sou’-westers in front of a mirror? we wondered), she mourned 
aloud that there was no resident photographer to immortalise the 
roup. 

. To. get equipped, make our way to the shaft, and descend in 
the cage was the work of a few minutes only, but two skips were 
ready by the time we got down, cleaned out and furnished with 
wooden seats hastily knocked up for the occasion, and into them 
we were lifted like so many Dutch dolls by the stalwart O. E., 
who afterwards got in himself, leaving the engineer in command 
to squish along in the mud, which he declared he preferred to 
our luxurious chariots, and soon we were en route, partly pushed 
and partly drawn down the incline. 

About three quarters of a mile of the tunnel on this side is 
completed, and the grand horse-shoe arch showed up splendidly 
in the glare of the electric-light. From time to time we passed 
streams of water spouting out of the brickwork, and conducted 
into the drains alongside of the trolly-lines by means of wooden 
shoots. These, our cicerone told us, were faults in the rock, and 
were not dammed back while the work was “ green.” 

“You let the water come in on purpose then?” said Quis, 
struck with the power of science, which could thus control the 
elements at will. 

“ We let it in as we want it,” was the answer. 

Arrived at the break we had to leave our skips and walk, the 
passage being too low to pass under without stooping, and 
uncommonly dirty walking it was. Presently we came to the 
end of this section also, and Ego proposed mounting the scaffolding 
overhead, in order more closely to observe the actual excavation. 
A very pretty piece of work it looked when we got up there, for 
the electric-light had long been left behind, and the mass of rock 
loomed large and indistinct in the star-like light of fifty candles 
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held by fifty red-clad gnomes, who were perched in various 
picturesque attitudes upon the broken surface, digging and 
delving with hammers and picks. They looked at us with 
friendly interest, the ganger observing “ First ladies I ever seen 
up here.” When we came out into the finished section beyond 
the break our cicerone told us that it would be well to return for 
three reasons, namely, that the firing was about to begin, the 
lights would soon be extinguished, and the men were just going 
out, or in technical parlance, “the shifts would be changing 
directly.” And moreover he hinted that if we stayed any longer 
we should not have time to get tea at his house before our train 
left. Accordingly we turned back, Ego remarking somewhat 
sadly : 

“T did want to be able to say we had been under the very 
middle of the Severn.” 

“You are there at this moment,” said O. E., “and if you want 
to pick up any stones for trophies, now’s your time.” 

So we graciously permitted him to fill his donkey’s pockets 
with dirty fragments of the native rock, supplementing them 
with a curiosity in the shape of a handful of oats, dropped from 
the horses’ nosebags, and grown by electric-light, and then we 
prepared to move on. But we were suddenly checked by a terrific 
roar overhead, echoing along the tunnel, and seeming to boom 
away into miles of distance. If the truth were told, it is 
probable that more than one of the party would have had to confess 
to a sensation approaching relief when the order to move on 
was given once more, the blasting having come to an end. 

It was followed by a roar of another kind, little less alarming 
for the first time of hearing, a roar of human voices, which rolled 
along the tunnel with a sound which might have meant the 
extremity of pain or terror, but which was in fact the laughter 
and conversation of two or three hundred miners on their way 
home. But all sights and sounds grow large and strange beneath 
a hundred feet of rock and water. Two and two these miners 
passed us as we were drawn up in our skips to the cage, walking 
with their arms entwined in a manner which we took to denote 
great “chumminess,” until we discovered that it was a means of 
balance on the trolly rails; and never a rough word to us or each 
other did we hear from the whole three hundred. 

Wild and weird was the scene; the great cavernous arch over- 
head, the red-coated miners streaming by, the horses plunging 
and capering between the lines, the strange unnatural light 
gleaming on everything, and, through all the noise, the steady 
swish of the water rushing “as it was wanted” in the shoots on 
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either side. But too quickly it came toanend. A block of men 
eagerly pressing forward, but civilly making way for usas O. E., 
who seemed personally acquainted with them all, taps one and 
another on the shoulder saying, “‘ By your leave; ladies first, if 
you please,” then the oft-repeated caution, “Take care of your 
heads,” and hey presto! we are up in the land of mist and rain 
again, presenting a ridiculous appearance in our mining dresses, 
our once white donkeys dyed red-brown, and our persons generally 
coated with mud. 

Our cicerone conducted us again to his office, where we were to 
make ourselves respectable if possible ; and then we repaired to our 
tea—in which there was nothing characteristic of the works, unless 
we except that hospitality which we met with on both sides of the 
river—and presently betook ourselves home, owning that at that 
stage of the day’s proceedings a comfortable corner of the railway- 
carriage was after all preferable to the coal-box, even on the Severn. 

Our visit was followed by a couple of disasters unparalleled in 
the history of any tunnel, and which therefore, though we had 
no personal experience of them, may here be related, as gleaned 
from the public prints and the people on the place. 

Up to October the 11th, the work went on as usual and all 
seemed well; but that evening, after the firing, the men on the 
Monmouthshire side observed a small stream of water coming 
through the blasted rock, about eighty yards to the west ‘of the 
spring which flooded the original heading, and which cost the present 
contractor so much time and trouble to master in 1879. It is so 
usual to tap small springs in the course of the rock that at first 
sight the miners thought little of this one, but they soon were 
awakened to its importance, for in another moment the face of 
the rock fell away to the extent of about seven square feet, and 
out came a tremendous rush of water, which swept away men, 
horses, and trollies with irresistible force to the end of the un- 
finished section. Here the torrent, finding a wider scope, lost 
much of its power; and the men regained their feet and realised 
the extent of the disaster. They had sufficient presence of mind to 
close one of the doors between the two sections, and even found 
courage to drag the frightened horses through, but the lower door 
was left open and the water poured out of it along the tunnel to the 
Sudbrook shafts, one of which is sunk thirty feet deeper than the 
other, to the drainage heading below. Reaching this, the volume 
of water rushed down into the drain, thus giving the men time 
to get up the shaft before the tunnel itself was flooded, and the 
alarm once given, strong measures were adopted to minimise the 
extent of the damage as far as possible. 
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By the time the water, which rose at the rate of four feet an 
hour, had filled the drain and returned to the level of the tunnel, 
the engineers on the Gloucestershire side had built a strong wall 
under the middle of the river to meet it, and thus only a mile 
and a half of the completed work was flooded. 

Meanwhile, all the pumps were working as hard as they could 
go, lifting 11,000 gallons of water a minute, and yet making no 
reduction of the quantity in the tunnel. Within twelve hours of 
the first outbreak, the whole mile and a half was full-of water . 
from top to bottom, and there was grief and lamentation among 
all classes at Sudbrook, for by this catastrophe no less than 600 
men were thrown out of work. And still the water rose, and 
there were long consultations of great men from London with the 
local heads of government, grave faces on the staff, and general 
depression about the once cheerful place. 

But the world jogs on, though engineers are at fault and 
miners lose heart, and Sudbrook grew used to the new position 
of affairs, and everything went forward as usual, save that all the 
great pumps worked continuously instead of occasionally, and 
that there were anxious inquiries as to the depth of water down 
below; until a new source of alarm arose in the form of the 
October equinox, now due, and foretold by the weather-prophets as 
exceptionally severe. 

The high tide came on the evening of October 17th, with a 
gale from the south-west, and there were wild doings on the 
Severn. The little steamer was driven four miles up the river 
and then forced to return, the waves broke over the piers and 
carried away long stretches of platform and railing, and many 
farms along the shore were swamped and their cattle drowned. 
And about half-past seven o'clock the night watchman at the 
tunnel saw a huge tidal wave rise over the Caldecot wharf, and 
forthwith the low-lying meadows between the river and the 
works were covered with a grand sweep of foaming water, which 
came straight to the Marsh pit, a quarter of a mile inland, 
extinguished the engine fires, and rolled into the tunnel in a 
monster cascade, falling sheer down one hundred feet. 

Eighty men were below when it came; twenty of them, endued 
by terror with unnatural strength, dashed at the shaft and fought 
their way up through the torrent by means of the ladders fixed 
to the side,—an awful climb for dear life, but successful, for 
though one dropped off into the gulf below, the rest reached the 
top in safety. 

Meanwhile the sixty left in the tunnel, finding the water rising 
to their necks, fled for refuge to the upper end of the heading, 
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where there was wood and rock to stand on, instead of the smooth, 
pitiless, completed brickwork, so justly fitted and so skilfully 
finished that no man could find foothold or handhold to help 
him in his extremity. Thence they watched the water creeping 
up till it was sixteen feet deep, and then the electric-light went 
out, and save for the glimmer of a few candles, they sat in 
darkness waiting for the end. 

One of them, a noted swimmer, was about to plunge off and 
swim to the shaft or die in the attempt, but his comrades urged 
him to desist, and pointed out a drainage shoot still above water. 
Along this he crawled, followed by several others, and five of 
them reached the surface of the shaft, but the rest only got 
half-way before their strength failed them, and they had to 
remain clinging to the ladder, with the water pouring on them. 

By this time the tide was receding, having left all the land 
around three feet deep in water, and 200 men, including 
several of the staff, made their way to the mouth of the Marsh 
pit, while the wives and children of the imprisoned miners wept 
and wailed on the outskirts of the flood through which they could 
not pass. The last man who climbed the ladder said the rest 
were safe as yet up the heading, but no one could tell how long 
it would be before the water reached them. 

“Some one must go down,” said O. E.; but no one volunteered. 

“T am ready,” said O. E., turning to the miners; “ which of 
you will come with me?” 

Four or five stepped forward, great strong fellows well fitted 
for the task, but who never would have found courage to go 
without O. E.’s example. Down they followed him into that 
grim pit; groping in the darkness with hands and feet for the 
ladder which was the only step between them and eternity, a 
torrent of salt water pouring over them all the time, until they 
reached the bottom, and could shout to the prisoners that help 
was coming. 

But how was it to reach them? There was no timber there 
for raft-making, no means of communicating with the group of 
men on the rocks away up the heading, and no standing-ground 
save that perpendicular ladder, on which hung O. E. and his 
plucky companions. 

“ We must get the boat,” said O. E., and forthwith he remounted 
the ladder, sent for acertain cranky old vessel from the nearest creek, 
and as soon as she arrived, went down again to launch her. 

The mouth of the shaft not being more than four or five feet 
square, it was necessary to let down the boat longways, and those 
above, miscalculating her weight, got a hempen rope to lower her 
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with, and it broke. But for the boat turning and wedging 
herself across the shaft, every one of the men on the ladder 
would have been swept off and killed as she fell to the bottom. 
To right her and make fast an iron rope instead, was a work 
of time, and meanwhile the volunteers below waited with what 
patience they might. At length she was got down and launched, 
and then began the perilous work of steering her through the 
mass of débris in the tunnel to the distant heading whence still 
glimmered the miners’ fast-expiring candles. O. E. knelt in the 
bows fending off the floating logs and trollies by which they were 
surrounded, and he had two men with him, one holding a light, 
and the other forcing the boat ahead with a log, while the rest 
of the band, having fixed a plank at the bottom of the shaft, re- 
mained there to relieve the first crew, when—if ever—they returned 
from the heading. Within sight and speaking distance, but still 
beyond reach of the prisoners, they encountered a great beam 
lying across the tunnel. It was too high in the water to row 
over, too low to row under ; there was nothing for it but to saw 
it through as it lay. They worked at it till they could work no 
more, and then O. E., as a last resource, gave the order to back 
the boat and charge her at it. A long pull and a strong pull— 
would she be stove in? No!—crash! the great beam split in 
two, and the last obstacle between the rescued and the rescuers 
was overcome. But the boat could not approach close to the 
rocks, and the men had still to make their way to her. A rope 
was thrown to them and made fast, and one by one they came 
across it, some in a pitiable agony of terror, others seeming bold 
and indifferent. 

Sixteen journeys did the gallant young captain make between the 
heading and the shaft before all the fifty were safe on terra firma, 
and one poor old man, utterly unnerved, fell from the rope into 
the water and was struggling there for ten minutes, before they 
could drag him into the boat; but by five in the morning (the 
sea having come in at 7 p.m.) the last man reached the top, 
followed by O. E., himself so worn out that his crew thought he 
was dying. 

“T felt as if I couldn’t get up that time, I own,” he told Quis 
and Ego a few weeks afterwards, when their persistent question- 
ing drew from him some account of the adventure, of which he 
had written them a meagre outline, omitting so much of his own 
share in the matter that it was a good deal like “‘ Hamlet’ with 
the part of Hamlet left out.” 

“But the men gave me a cheer that sent me home warm,” he 
added. 
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The turn of Fortune’s wheel had come again by that time; the 
pumps were making an appreciable impression on the water in 
the flooded sections, the Severn was calm, and work was found for 
the discharged 600, and a month later the tunnel was dry 
once more, the vast submarine reservoir, though still unfathomed, 
dammed back and conquered, and Sudbrook itself again. 

Naturally the work has been somewhat delayed by the mis- 
adventures of this winter, still in all probability it will be 
completed in another two years, and few of those who steam 
along the seven miles of tunnel and cutting, in eight or ten 
minutes as the case may be, will have any conception of the 
greatness of the means employed to force the railway through the 
depths of the earth, or will ever think of the dangers from air, 
fire, and water, undergone by the men who made it. 

















Mademoiselle Vinette. 


“ Treuil-sur-Mer, Seine-Inférieure, France. August Ist. 


“ Dearest Susan, 

“Of course you are heartily sick of London. Those leaden 
skies, those pea-soup fogs; that dampness which crept into the 
very marrow of one’s bones; that monotony of a grey existence 
can never be forgotten, the funereal so-called enjoyment of a 
people absolutely without elasticity of nature ; those heavy, never- 
ending, still-beginning parties, those stuffed rooms, where people 
were packed like sardines in a box, talking of mere trifles. 

Don’t you groan for liberty, sigh for another life, one with 
sunshine and real nature; for true art, not for fashionable 
jargon about it, and to see a real peasant ploughing a field under 
the golden sunset? From my light-blue chintz furnitured room 
overlooking a delightful old-fashioned country garden, with de- 
licious sweet peas, fat cabbage roses, mignonette, &c., I can see 
the yellow pumpkins with their rich leaves reminding me of 
Cinderella (for they are the same sort of thing which her fairy 
godmother transformed into a coach), and cucumbers, and vines 
with the grapes just beginning to ripen under the hot sun; the 
grey wall is covered with mosses ; the old well (ready to be sketched 
by your clever fingers), with the bucket, drawn by a boy in blue 
cotton knickerbockers and a battered straw hat. Behind, is 
a wood; in front (we are in a farm), is a yard filled with cocks, 
hens, rabbits, and sheds for the three brown cows, whose milk I 
drink several times a day. What is there in London society to 
equal these rural delights? Of course I have several flirtations 
on hand; what would life be without them? I enclose a time- 
table; the diligence meets the Havre train. I will come to meet 
you at the hour you mention—do not, you cannot refuse me the 
pleasure of your society. French air is as exhilarating as cham- 
pagne; the sun loves my native land—it does not shine through 
a grey waterproof as is the case in England. I do nothing but 
bask out in the open air; bathe in the sea—that is my special 
delight ; dance at the Casino; put on lovely dresses, for there are 
several artists here. Mr. Herbert Lumley, whose picture made 
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a hit in the Salon, lives at the hotel opposite the farm. I call 
him Lucifer, because he is so wickedly handsome! I am sure 
that you and he will be congenial spirits. Daddy is writing a 
big drama: he sends you his affectionate regards, and joins me 
in the wish that you should come at once—your room is ready. 
Write by return. Your loving friend, 


“ Ninette TApot.” 


I received this epistle on a sultry morning early in August; 
it was handed to me by the unsmiling footman of my aunt, 
Lady Gray, with whom I was living in Queen’s Gate. 

“Of course I shall come, and only too glad!”’ I exclaimed out 
loud, clapping my hands with delight at the unexpected prospect 
of so total a change, and utterly forgetting that my aunt was not 
aware of the contents of the letter. 

“Go where, Susan?” she exclaimed from her satin sofa, where 
she was reposing in a white petgnoir covered with lace. 

“To Treuil-sur-Mer—this letter is from my friend, Ninette 
Talbot ; she has just invited me to spend a few weeks with her 
and her father at Treuil-sur-Mer in Normandy; her. graphic 
description makes me long to accept.” 

A look of dismay overspread the placid, good-looking, soulless 
face of Lady Gray. 

“T guessed the letter must be from that undisciplined young 
person ; the scrawled envelope with the stamp upside down, could 
only come from that wild girl,” remarked my aunt. “I do hope, 
Susan, that you will refuse. I do not approve of the Talbots. 
Mrs. Talbot, poor thing, is dead—she was a Frenchwoman; but 
Mr. Talbot is a real Bohemian, often in debt, always untidy, and 
does not belong to our set. Besides, I want you to come with 
me to Scarborough ; there we shall meet our circle. Ah! Susan, 
it is high time you should settle. I want you to be a success 
and marry well; if you go roaming about on the Continent with 
a harum-scarum girl like Ninette Talbot, you will utterly spoil 
your chance of making a suitable match in our set.” 

“Your set!” I groaned out from my Chippendale chair. “Oh! 
don’t I see them parading up and down the fashionable resorts, 
without any expression save that of being bored on their clean 
countenances. To marry well, means, to belong to that utterly 
uninteresting portion of humanity, with their narrow conven- 
tional minds. No, dear Aunt, I cannot belong to that world; I 
would much rather enter a convent, and look after the sick 
and dying in a picturesque garb; that at all events would be 
useful, the other would be a living death.” 
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Lady Gray turned her mild eyes towards the ceiling, and gave 
a small sigh. 

“You surely will not go to that outlandish place till after Lady 
Ashley’s ball, which terminates the London season. You will 
meet there Sir George Maitland, and it only depends upon your 
behaviour to become his wife. He is a baronet with £30,000 a 
year. You, an orphan without fortune, cannot afford to throw 
away such a splendid chance; if you wear that becoming pink 
toilette made by Elise, and smile upon him, he will propose, and 
I so want you, Susan, to be a success.” 

I jumped up, with a deep flush on my already rosy cheeks, 
and exclaimed impetuously: “If selling myself to a man who is 
repulsive, because of his title and fortune, is a success in your 
eyes, then I prefer being a failure. I am not ungrateful, believe 
me, for your generosity towards me; I am your dead sister’s 
child, and you have not only sheltered and fed me far too sump- 
tuously, but you have also clothed me fashionably ; but rather 
than marry that ugly Sir George Maitland with his bottled red 
nose and leering eyes like a Silenus, I would prefer almost being 
a professional hangman. What more can I say to prove to you 
how impossible it is for me under any circumstances to marry 
Sir George?” Another sigh from the satin sofa. 

“You are a fool, Susan, and will regret your want of common 
sense. Sir George is not handsome certainly, but he is gentle- 
manly and kindly, and would be a good husband.” My aunt slowly 
rises, a heap of invitation cards for dinners and balls rustle 
down from her lap. “I suppose I must refuse all these invita- 
tions,” looking up dismally at me. “You say that you are fond 
of literature and art; here is a dinner-party at Lady Murray’s 
to meet a great poet and a distinguished painter—won’t that 
tempt you?” 

“ Dear Aunt, don’t be angry with me; I have already seen and 
heard most of the lions of London society roar, and always have 
been sadly disappointed—great people are best seen to advan- 
tage in their works, not at a dinner-party. They generally eat 
a great deal, and often drink too much, and expect more incense 
than I can lavish.” 

The long and short of this war between my aunt and me 
ended as I wished. After having tried every argument, and 
preached many worldly sermons, she succumbed ; and three days 
after Ninette’s epistle, to my infinite relief, I left Queen’s Gate 
and found myself on my way to 


“Ce charmant pays de France, 
Berceau de mon enfance,” 
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without even an escort. Oh, the delightful sense of freedom, 
the happy escape from the remaining London pomps and vauities ! 
How heartily I breathed when I reached Havre! Already the 
light French air intoxicated me; everything seemed delightful 
—the little red soldiers or pion- pions, the funny gens d’armes 
in their cocked hats, the polite sergents de ville, the merry 
ouvriers in their blouses, all so lighthearted. I got into a dili- 
gence for Treuil-sur-Mer; I was the only so-called lady. What 
would have been Lady Gray’s feelings if she had seen my 
neighbours. A fat, greasy priest talking to a peasant woman 
carrying a basket of eggs and butter; next to me was a macon 
strongly smelling of garlic; on my other side a portfolio, next to 
which was one of the handsomest men I had ever seen—a very dark 
young fellow with a sunburnt face, like a bronze Apollo-head 
by an old Greek sculptor; the long moustache gave the face 
a more manly type. He was attired in a brown tweed suit 
with a wide-awake over his crisp curly hair ; his hands were large, 
and there was a carbuncle ring on his little finger; his ap- 
pearance was strikingly distingué and artistic. I saw him give 
me a long look from under his thick eyebrows, and then he gazed 
dreamily away out of the diligence window. That glance was 
enough for me; I felt I had met my fate! For the first time 
in my life I felt in Paradise. I could not explain the sudden 
strange strong attraction, but it had come over me. There, next 
to me, sat my king of men! I could not look at him leisurely, 
but from under my eyelashes peeped at his boots; they were 
patched, he could not be rich ; his eyes had a tired look, but what 
a strange kind of electric light shone out of them ! 

Everybody in the diligence talked to everybody else; the 
handsome artist and myself were the only silent members of 
the community, and our silence seemed to be a tie,a mutual 
understanding. Wondering who he was, aad if we should ever 
know each other, the two hours in the diligence slipped as rapidly 
away as a golden minute. The fat old horses slackened their speed, 
and my garlicky neighbour exclaimed, “Enfin nous voici a 
Treuil.” 

The priest wiped his face with a yellow cotton handkerchief, 
the peasant woman shook herself, and remarked that she was 
glad we had reached our destination, as her butter was melting 
from the heat. 

The cocher cracked his whip and we rattled down a tumble- 
down old paved street. The diligence stopped, the blue-bloused 
conductor opened the door, and there standing opposite to me 
was Ninette Talbot, escorted by two men and a black dog. 
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Her arms were round my neck, but she had barely embraced me 
when suddenly spying the handsome young man, she started 
towards him saying : 

“Oh, Mr. Lumley, you here! WhyI did not know you had 
left Treuil.” 

I was all ears; a sense of delight crept over me at this dis- 
covery, that he was going to be at Treuil and that I should know him. 

“T went to Havre only last evening, Miss Talbot, to order 
some canvases and oil colours. Here I am again,’ he answered 
smiling, “and very glad to be back, I assure you,” casting, 
I thought, a rather too admiring look upon her dainty little 
figure. 

“T may as well introduce you,” she continued, “ to my friend, 
Miss Susan Russell.” 

He bowed gracefully and then disappeared, having however 
first promised to come that evening to take tea with Ninette. 

“Ts he not handsome?” she remarked. “ And so full of artistic 
talent! I call him Lucifer! for there is a dash of the devil about 
him. He is, I think, in love with me; but you know I have no 
intention of ever marrying—the idea of having one man always 
near me makes me shudder. Now come along to the farm; Papa 
is waiting for you. I would not allow him to come out with me: 
he looked so shabby, and his hands are inkstained writing his big 
drama, &c.” 

At the door stood the owner of the farm, a pleasant, fresh-look- 
ing, middle-aged peasant woman, with a scarlet handkerchief 
round her head, wearing a white cotton camisole, a short blue 
skirt, and wooden sabots on her feet, which clattered down the 
yard as she preceded us into our rooms. She opened the door of 
the house and showed me my room. 

“Ce n’est pas beau, mais Mademoiselle y sera bien j’espére,” 
she said with a courteous smile. 

It was a large room with a red tiled floor, and a big snowy bed, 
three oak chests, several chairs, and a round mahogany table. 
There were two windows, one opening out on the farm, the other 
on a delightful old-fashioned garden, exactly like what Ninette 
had described. There was a charming look of peace about it: an 
enormous yellow cat was fast asleep on the grey wall, and some 
garden bees were humming over the heavily-scented flowers. 

A tap at the door, and enters Mr. Talbot. 

A tall, gaunt figure attired in an extremely shabby brown coat ; 
out of a side pocket peeped a long clay pipe; his waistcoat was 
stained, and his face would have been much improved by a good 
scrubbing, still it was handsome, with deep-set eyes and a good 
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broad forehead. Mr. Talbot looked like an unprosperous poet ; 
the dirty tone gave a kind of mellowness to his appearance ; and 
though so shabby, he looked every inch a gentleman. 

“Welcome, Susan, to Treuil!” he exclaimed, taking both my 
hands affectionately in his. “It is now more than three years 
since we have met; you are looking a little pale, but this air will 
bring back the damask roses, and the sparkle in your grey 
eyes.” 

“T must show you how to wear your hair differently,” exclaimed 
Ninette ; “it is not @ la mode. Now look at my head. All the hair 
ought to be worn at the top to show the nugue. Come into my 
room ; I shall fix you up for dinner as the Americans say !” 

I entered her room, which was next to mine, and which pre- 
sented a sight not easily to be forgotten. Dresses everywhere, 
on the right, on the left, behind and in front of me in picturesque 
disorder, as well as laces, fans, gloves, hats, bonnets, flowers, 
parasols, shoes, knick-knacks, and looking-glasses of every kind, 
size and dimension, from the long cheval to the tiny hand-glass. 

“What a quantity of clothing, Ossa upon Pelion of garments ! ” 
I exclaimed in dismay. ‘“ Why, I have only brought one trunk ; 
from your letter I thought that it was no use bringing fashionable 
clothing. 

“My dear Susan, don’t you know that I have a passion for 
dress? I love my little person, I dress to please myself—it is 
almost the greatest pleasure I have in life to see myself ex- 
quisitely dressed ; of course I cannot afford buying pretty things, 
but my wealthy marraine, Madame Soutikoff, sends me four times 
a year trunks full of lovely todlettes ; she knows that papa is poor, 
unpractical, always in the clouds, either writing poems that don’t 
bring in a penny, or plays that no manager will accept; he is too 
old now to change, so it is fortunate that I have this fairy god- 
mother. Look here, these three dresses come from Worth’s ; are 
they not chefs-d’euwvre of artistic taste ?” and Ninette displayed to 
me totlettes fit for a princess. 

“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s goods!” I exclaimed, 
“but, Ninette, the sight of those lovely dresses hakes me uncom- 
fortable when I think over the contents of my trunk.” 

“ You are about my size,” she answered, standing on tip-toe in 
front of the glass; “you are a wee bit taller, but these dresses 
could fit you. Now let me think which will best suit your style,” 
looking thoughtfully at me from head to foot. “ You are plump, 
rosy, a Hebe; I am fair, dreamy, with wicked dark eyes; a good 
set-off we are to each other. You must wear this gown now; 
there are several nice men coming to tea, and I want you to make 
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some conquests.” I thought of the handsome Mr. Lumley, so I 
consented, and passively resigned myself into Ninette’s clever 
hands. First she pulled down my heavy dark hair, brushed and 
twisted it up at the top of my head; then I was powdered all over, 
then a delicious scent of poudre d Iris was sprinked over me. 
“You require strong deep colours; now this black silk, with the 
amber stripes, and those deep yellow roses, just suit your style.” 

She made me turn round and round in front of the cheval- 
glass. 

“You are a fairy, Ninette; I could not have known myself 
again!” I exclaimed, laughing, blushing, and bowing to the 
handsome image reflected in the glass. 

“Now it is my turn to dress; you see it is not an easy 
matter to decide when there is such an embarras de richesse! 
Mr. Dyce, one of the young men who escorted me when I met 
you—a poet—is coming this evening; unfortunately, he has only 
brains and empty pockets! Indeed I may as well warn you, before 
you lose your heart, that there is not a man here who has a for- 
tune. Well, Mr. Dyce prefers me in this pink silk with the white 
lace; he calls me ‘ Aurora,’ and has written me a charming poem, 
which I shall show you another time. A Mr. Howard, a very 
dreamy, misty painter, likes me best in this eau du Nil. He has 
sketched me as Undine. Mr. Lumley likes me in black: he says 
it brings out my flesh tones. And last, but not least,” and Ninette’s 
lovely brown eyes twinkled with mischief, “ Herr Karl Reinke 
worships me in this crimson silk; he does not consider me an 
angel, I assure you, but a Diavolina!. HowI tease him!” and she 
laughed till the tears rolled down her cheeks. “There is nota 
trick that I have not played upon the poor wretch. He is so 
ridiculous, so sentimental, so moonshiny, so German, and you 
know, Susan, I hate the Teutons. His accent makes me creep, it 
is so ugly; he is as hideous as an ogre, short, bandy-legged, with 
round light eyes, pink eyelids, and a big shiny bald head, with a 
wart rising just in the centre, which fascinates me, because when 
he is too sentimental I keep staring at it. He has already proposed 
twice; the last time he did so I was in a hammock in the garden. 
I was so disgusted that I swung myself against his fat little body, 
knocked him down, and when I saw him sprawling on all-fours in 
a bed of thistles, I had such a fow rire that I felt certain that he 
would never forgive me; he gave me a fearful look, and I heard 
him swear under his breath. After that I thought he never could 
return to see me, but he did a few days ago, with a huge scratch 
down his face. He has one redeeming point, he plays Chopin 
divinely. But I must hurry now with my toilette; the dinner 
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must be ready; we are going to the hotel. As I have no time to 
consider, I shall wear the black lace—Vive Lumley!” 

I felt just then a twinge of jealousy. She certainly looked exqui- 
sitely fair and charming in her sable garments, which threw out 
in strong relief her golden hair, creamy skin, and soft round arms. 
Every detail was carefully attended to; a white rose perfume 
was sprinkled on the delicate lace handkerchief, the small feet 
slipped into exquisitely embroidered slippers, and a jet dagger 
stuck knowingly in the sunny hair. 

Mr. Talbot had put on a clean waistcoat, but alas! his fingers 
were still inkstained, the noble badge of the scribbling profession. 

The hotel was just across the road. When we entered there 
were about fifty people sitting at a long table, there was a great 
noise, a great hubbub and clatter of plates and dishes. Nobody 
was en grande toilette except Ninette and myself, so for a few 
seconds we were the cynosure of all eyes. I felt quite shy, and 
was glad to lapse into a chair; Ninette enjoyed the admiration 
her presence caused. She made Mr. Lumley vacate his seat, which 
was next to hers, as she wished to tell me who some of the people 
were. Isawher give Mr. Lumley a very coquettish, killing glance. 

Ninette continued, while I was devouring the leg of a poulet: 
“ You see that lady sitting next to Papa? Her name is Mrs. Brown 
—she is rich and has buried two husbands, and is on the look-out for 
athird. She has fixed her designs upon my poor old dad. She pur- 
sues him even into the sea, for she always bathes when he is disport- 
ing in the watery deep. Such fun! That man opposite to you, Mon- 
sieur Thierry, is he not likea turbot anda seal? He is delightful to 
talk to, only you must shut your eyes if you wish to be fascinated ; 
you will meet him in the sea, his old sister (and he is not a chicken, 
being over forty years of age) is teaching him how to swim. He 
is looking out for a wife. I think that when you see him roll 
about in the sea, Susan, your fate will be sealed!” and we both 
laughed. 

“Let Susan eat her dinner in peace,” remarked Mr. Talbot ; 
“you are a rare chatterbox; and remember, the girl has been 
travelling and looks tired.” 

In the interval of silence which followed this, I cast a glance 
at Mr. Lumley. Alas! he was not looking at me nor at my won- 
derful raiment. 

Dinner over, we left the noisy hotel and repaired to the dear 
silent old garden. The moon shone brightly: it was a delicious 
evening, still and balmy. Ninette and I wended our way to the 
far end of the garden, where there was a bosquet with several 
benches embedded amongst trees and flowers. A dozen of Ninette’s 
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admirers followed her; she was now in her element, a queen 
amongst her subjects. She was surrounded, and was having an 
argument with the “ Turbot.” I was looking at the distant woods 
illuminated by the silvery light, when a deep but musical voice, 
which thrilled me, said: 

“Ts it not a lovely night, Miss Russell, a night to throw an 
artist into despair? How can a poor painter render this soft 
mist, that bluish atmosphere, those grand shadows, those weird 
trees and starlike flowers? You are, I am sure, fond of art,” he 
continued, turning his soft dark eyes upon me. 

“ How do you know that?” I said rather brusquely, for I felt 
nervous. 

“Tam a phrenologist,” he answered quietly, “and I can read 
you like an open book.” 

“Can you? That is dreadful ; you must then see all my sins, 
and they are many.” 

He smiled. 

“Not many, but you are your own enemy often; you lack con- 
centration and decision.” 

“T think you are mistaken, Mr. Lumley,” I said, growing red 
and excited. “If I had no will,I should not be here now. My 
aunt, Lady Gray, did all in her power to prevent my coming 
here, and my disobedience may cause me a good deal of trouble. I 
am an orphan, dependent more or less on her kindness. She is 
wealthy, and I am poor.” 

“The old story,” he exclaimed, looking out sadly into space. 
“Talent is power; why don’t you work out your own salvation by 
cultivating a gift, and become independent? I have a wealthy 
uncle, a brewer ; he is savage with me for refusing to be his 
partner in the brewery, which means wealth, and misery to such 
a temperament as mine. I have astrong will, and have conquered ; 
for six years I have almost starved in Paris in order to study 
art thoroughly; the good time has come. My picture of the 
labourers resting after a hard day’s work, has been bought by 
the French Government. My fortune will soon be made, and my 
uncle the brewer believes in me now. It may be a trite saying, 
but ‘ nothing succeeds like success.’ ” 

“Tf I lived in a beautiful place like this, so thoroughly inspir- 
ing, I should probably become an artist ; but up to the present I 
have done nothing but attend the funeral of my ideals! and then 
I require sympathy, and don’t get it.” 

“Yes; we artists require what we cannot exist without—en- 
couragement. Our natures require flattery; it is good for us. 
Mademoiselle Ninette often comes to see my work.” 
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We now both looked towards this charming young lady; she 
was coquetting cleverly with all her admirers. 

“T hope, Miss Russell, that you will kindly come to my studio 
here—a very rough sort of a place, but I should like to know what 
you think of the picture I am now painting: an aged woodcutter 
heavily laden, returning slowly through a sunset landscape. 
Mademoiselle Ninette praises it much, but I do not trust her 
judgment, she is too much like an April day, full of moods. It is 
a pity, for her sake, that she is so coquette!” 

“Tt is from an amiable wish to please, Mr. Lumley ; there is no 
design in it.” 

“She is fully aware of her fascination, and has made several 
men unhappy. She is a will-’o-the-wisp, never loses her own 
little head ; and as for her heart, she has not got one! ” 

At this moment Ninette tripped up to him exclaiming, “ Now 
Mr. Lumley, you have quite neglected me long enough,” casting 
such a reproachful look at him; “you have hardly said a word 
tome. Itis growing very chilly—let us all come back to the farm. 
We shall have tea and music.” 

“T ought to be going to bed,” he answered. “ We artists ought 
to retire to rest early; but if you are going to sing, that will be 
certainly a temptation.” 

“T shall sing if you will listen.” 

We all followed her into the prim salon, a quaint room with 
old-fashioned furniture and hideous prints, one especially repre- 
senting our Saviour, with a curly beard and hair, smiling and 
pointing to a big wound in his chest; the pendant represented a 
saint with his head under his arm. 

Ninette opened the piano—her worshippers stood round—and in 
a clear, rich contralto voice, with her mischievous eyes especially 
fixed upon Mr. Lumley, she began: 


“Paddy O’Flinn, agin and agin, 
I thought you loved me dearly, 
But now I find, you’ve changed your mind, 
"Tis ugly Nora Grady.” 


For a moment I thought this was an allusion to me, but then I 
am anything but ugly; still it was uncomfortable after the long 
talk I had just had with Mr. Lumley in the garden. 

Then she rattled off a French song: 


“Je voulais te surprendre par un tendre baiser, 
Mon Colin, Mon Colin, tu vas me le payer.” 


She darted a saucy look at Mr. Dyce, who grew a shade paler, 
and then ended by singing exquisitely : 
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“Oh, sad was the day when my love and I parted, 
Savourneen Deelish, Eileen Oge.” 


This time all the admirers had the benefit of her coquettish 
brown eyes, which under the emotion of the song were suffused 
with tears; her voice resounded like a bell. 

Everybody felt the spell. A rapturous encore followed this song ; 
but as the village clock struck twelve, Mr. Talbot, whose ways 
were peculiar, blew out all the candles, and the twelve men, 
or apostles as he called them, had to depart immediately. The 
farm door was then locked by Mr. Talbot, and we all three retired 
to our respective bedrooms. Before the clock struck one I was in 
the arms of Morpheus. 

Early the next morning the hot sun poured into my room, the 
cock was crowing, the hens cackled merrily. A peasant girl, with 
a yellow kerchief round her fair head, brought me a bowl of 
café au lait, and a roll and butter. A few minutes after, Ninette 
danced into my room, her golden hair rippling down her pale 
blue peignoir She had in her hand a number of letters, which she 
tossed gaily over her head. 

“ All these are billets doux,” she remarked smiling, “and not 
one from any one I care for; still it is very pleasant to be admired 
and liked. Now here is a sonnet tomy beaux yeux. Here is a song 
addressed to me. This man begins by addressing me as his soul! 
Men are such fools!” 

“ What a heartless little flirt you must be!” I said from my 
pillow, munching the delicious roll. “Have you never loved any 
one, Ninette?” 

“ You dear, sentimental, absurd creature!” she answered, jump- 
ing up on the bed and upsetting the café au lait. “I suppose I 
may as well confess to you that I have suffered from that madness 
once—when I was very young, about seventeen—but it was the 
real thing nevertheless, and the consequence was that I had to 
suffer for it. I was engaged to a young Scotchman, a canny one 
(like all that nation), and when he discovered that I would not 
have any money, he transferred what he called his affections to 
a wealthier, but ugly maiden. For a year I was unhappy, and 
then I became cynical and hard; that is the result, Susan, of 
trusting a man. Now, my special delight is to torment+ and 
torture any lord of the creation that happens to come in my 
way. If ever I should be fool enough to marry, it will be for 
money, position, and power ; all real tenderness for mankind has 
gone out of me for ever. I am fond of animals; nature I love ; 
and genius I revere. Voila my creed!” 

“ And that handsome Lucifer, what do you really think of him?” 
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“He would be a fine model for a statue or a painting with 
black wings. I like flirting with him, because of course he is 
interesting, but marry him—never! He would require constant 
incense ; besides, he is not rich. I like toconquer; when that is 
done—the charm goes.” 

“Tt does not follow, Ninette, that if one man proved heartless 
—and the Scotch are known to be canny and seeking their own 
interests—that all men should be like that.” 

“T can only love once ; when I fancy that my feelings might get 
the better of me, I check myself, for what man do I know worth 
caring for? If a Shelley, Keats, Goethe, or Alfred de Musset 
eame here and paid me some attention, then of course there would 
be danger for my peace of mind. But those buds of talent——” 
and she gave a contemptuous shrug of her shoulder. 

“Lucifer has achieved a success in painting ; he is more than a 
bud surely in your eyes.” 

“T know him a great deal too well to love him, but let us change 
the subject. We are going now to bathe in the sea ; I am sure that 
you forgot to bring wn costume de bain—I have one to lend you.” 

She went into her room, and reappeared again in a few minutes 
in a most bewitching blue serge bathing-dress braided with 
scarlet ; her small feet encased in straw sandals, and on her head 
a broad straw hat. 

“ How charming! A great deal too good for the sea!” 

“Not at all, Susan: we meet everyone there. Here is your 
costume ; it is simpler than mine. Now get up and put it on; in 
ten minutes I shall come for you.” 

In less than half an hour after, Ninette and I in our costumes, 
with long white flannel cloaks, and escorted by Mr. Talbot, also 
in a bathing-dress, with a straw helmet on his head, looking like 
an Ancient Briton, made our way towards the beach. Our feet sunk 
in the soft, warm, golden sand. Troops of bathers were trudging 
towards the turquoise-blue sea. I never saw so many bare limbs, 
brown legs, red legs, hairy legs, thick legs, thin legs, some on 
donkeys, all wending their way towards the water—such funny 
figures both male and female. 

“That little fat, round man in front of us is Herr Karl Reinke,” 
remarked Ninette, laughing; “does he not look droll in that 
yellow costume striped with black? Just like a fat wasp! Could 
I ever have married him!” 

We all laughed at the notion of such a husband. 

“T wonder his back does not blush; he would be quite scarlet, I 
suppose, if he knew who was behind him,” I remarked. 

“That tall figure just going to dive from the post is Mr. 
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Lumley,” said Mr. Talbot ; “ he is a first-rate swimmer and likes 
showing off his skill.” 

We hurried, but were only just in time to see him disappear 
under the blue water. 

The scene was indescribably lively ; the sea was thickly peopled 
with merry bathers, men, women and children, shouting, laugh- 
ing and singing. On the beach grotesque, dripping, scantily-clad 
figures were hurrying to and fro. A very stout elderly woman 
in a washed-out pale-green suit was dipping her toes in the water 
and was too cowardly to advance; her husband, a thin, red-nosed 
little man, coaxed her gently in. Once the plunge taken, she felt 
courageous, and was so fat that she sat on the water without 
sinking. Ninette, being a first-rate swimmer, leaped gracefully 
from the plank; the moment her head appeared from under the 
water she was surrounded by several of her admirers. She 
darted off for a long swim, followed by her train, including the 
fat wasp. 

I was entrusted to the care of the professional bather. I put 
my arms round his old weather-beaten brown neck, and looked 
complacently about me. It was an original sight. Mrs. Brown, 
the widow, was swimming round Mr. Talbot ; she seemed all white 
teeth. Isaw them following Mr. Talbot, who was lying on his back 
supremely happy, like a big fish gently tossed up and down by the 
small waves. 

A gentleman bowed to me in the sea. I recognised the Turbot as 
Ninette called him ; he was floundering about, sniffing the water ; 
his elderly sister was holding his hand, trying to initiate him into 
the mysteries of swimming. 

I could hear her voice encouraging him; he slipped and rolled 
about, then she picked him up by the nape of the neck. 

“T was nearly drowned this time,” he cried out, holding her 
tightly, and looking towards me appealingly; but I laughed, to 
his utter disgust. 

I left the sea and returned alone to the farm. When I reap- 
peared on the beach, Ninette and her train were there. She looked 
charming, flushed; her eyes sparkling with excitement. The 
men were hideous (Mr. Lumley was not amongst them). Several 
people on the beach congratulated her on her splendid, long swim. 

It was altogether a delightful time. Our evenings were chiefly 
spent in the Casino sipping café and American drinks; three 
times a week there was dancing. Ninette had wn succes fow in 
the ballroom ; her dancing was the poetry of motion. Every man 
at Treuil begged to have the privilege of having a dance with 
her. She was perfection: her lithe, supple figure floated on air 
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with rhythmic motion. Mr. Lumley did not dance, and I did not 
care for it, so he and I often sat together outside the Casino 
looking at the starry skies, and listening to the musical hum of 
the sea. We often sketched together, sitting close to each other 
under the same tree, or near a haystack. Nature never seemed 
go delicious as during those happy hours when we sketched 
together. He was a conscientious worker, full of reverence for art, 
never scamping difficulties, but grappling them with enthusiasm. 
Ninette said he was an egotist, he had self-love and strong 
personality ; but this made him more interesting to me. 

“To succeed in art, or indeed in anything, one must trample 
down all impediments, and if one has a high ideal, to pursue it 
cotite que cotite! I once loved a very charming girl ; she is dead, 
so now I live for art alone!” 

This was the general tenor of his conversation when alone 
with me; but with Ninette, he was different ; she disturbed him 
evidently. 

“Tt is gratifying for me to feel that I exercise some kind of 
power over Lucifer,’ she remarked often to me. “ He is so self- 
centred, and conceited.” 

Ninette’s face had a curiously subtle expression. Her move- 
ments were kitten-like—so graceful and feline. Though her 
mouth was large, the teeth were small and very white, and her 
voice delightfully soft and modulated ; and as for her brown eyes, 
they were seas of liquid light capable of every kind of expression. 

Three weeks after my arrival at Treuil, I received a letter from 
Lady Gray, announcing to me the immediate arrival of Sir George 
Maitland, who, having heard how delighted I was with the place, 
had made up his mind to spend a week or so there; indeed he 
might have arrived by the time the letter reached me. 

“ What a nuisance!” I exclaimed out loud. Ninette, who hap- 
pened to be in my room, inquired what the matter was. 

“My old admirer, a man I dislike, is coming, or has already 
come, to Treuil—Sir George Maitland.” 

“That is a good name, Susan. Is he very rich? anddo you 
really dislike him?” 


“T cannot bear him; it is a great pity, for he is a very wealthy 
old baronet, with £30,000 per annum.” 

“ £30,000 per annum!” she repeated, looking at me earnestly 
with her eyes sparkling. “ You mean to say that you, Susan 
Russell, an orphan without fortune, have refused so magnificent a 
parti! I can hardly believe this.” 

“T mean to say that, hearing from my aunt that he wished to 


pay me attention with a view to marriage, I have simply run 
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away not to give him the chance, as I prefer not having the 
opportunity of saying No! which I must decidedly say, if he 
proposed ; and now that he is here, I am meditating whether I 
had better not leave at once.” 

“Well, I never thought, Susan, that you could be such a fool; 
just think what £30,000 per annum means—power, and every 
enjoyment that this life can offer: jewels, carriages, horses, a box 
at the opera, and constant luxurious travelling. Why, it is sub- 
lime! Oh, if I had only the chance, were Sir George Maitland as 
hideous as a gorilla, I should accept him!” 

“Oh do, Ninette, goin for him! I shall do what I can to help you.” 

“Will you really give me leave to try and fascinate him?” she 
inquired, looking sincerely at me, “ for though I am a wicked little 
flirt, I am loyal to my friends. It is only in case that you should 
absolutely refuse to have anything to do with him, that I shall 
make myself charming.” 

“Only too delighted, Ninette; and I feel sure that you will 
captivate him. Remember that he is sixty-two, bald, and his 
nose is decidedly red.” 

“T shall powder his nose!” she exclaimed, laughing, and 
dancing round the room with delight at the prospect of such a 
splendid conquest. 

“ And so you really give up Lucifer?” I inquired tremulously. 

“He does not care for me, and I shall give up flirting with 
him; besides, I am beginning to think that he is getting fond 
of another young lady, who is—not like me—indifferent to 
wealth.” 

I blushed, but gave noanswer. Ninette pulled out all her trunks, 
and opened her armoires, to see what would be the most killing 
toilette 10 meet the baronet in. 

“You know,” said Ninette, “my mother was a Parisienne. 
I lost her when I was a little girl; it is from her that I have 
inherited that love of dress,and also my common sense. After 
all, sentiment is nonsense when one is poor; and look at 
my old dad, what an unpractical creature he is. If we were 
starving, he would be writing a poem. He has no inkling of 
the realities of life; if a bill is handed to him, he simply looks 
unhappy, as if to pay money was an unheard-of grievance. He 
will sit all day in his arm-chair dreaming away. Well, that 
sort of nature is impossible in this practical world. I will not 
marry a poor man, however handsome or charming. The men 
who follow me about here are very pleasant worshippers, but as 
husbands—no, thank you!” 


All the time she was speaking she was busily dressing. She 
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decided upon a mauve fotlette,a charming arrangement, with a 
straw hat and long mauve feather. Every detail was thought- 
fully carried out—even the stockings were of mauve silk; and as 
for the shoes, they were of Cinderella-like perfection. We both 
strolled off to the beach. Ninette met some of her admirers, but 
she only nodded to them. She must be alone, for a tremendous 
stake was at hand. After strolling for nearly an hour, peering at 
every one anxiously, I saw at last, coming out of the Casino, Sir 
George Maitland. 

“There he is, Ninette!—that fat, elderly man with the stiff walk.” 

“Ts that he?” she said, looking at him with interest. “He 
is certainly ugly, but not repulsively so, considering his wealth.” 

Sir George, having also seen me, quickly strutted up, smiling 
tenderly, and holding my hand a great deal too long in his bony one. 

“Let me introduce to you my friend, Ninette Talbot—Sir 
George Maitland ; this young lady was born and educated in Paris.” 

Sir George bowed, his eyes kindled with pleasure, and I at once 
saw that Ninette’s appearance had struck him. 

“ Are you here for long, Sir George?” I asked. 

“ Cela dépend, Miss Russell ; there are so many attractions here,” 
and he gazed admiringly at us both, “that I may not be able to 
tear myself away. It was your letter, describing this place to 
Lady Gray, that induced me to come.” 

“ Do you intend to go in for the amusements, Sir George ?” said 
Ninette, glancing up at him to give him the benefit of her glowing 
dark orbs. “If you do, you will like Treuil very much : the walks 
are lovely, and when you are tired of these, there is the Casino, 
where you can smoke, and have good coffee! But do you bathe? 
because if so we shall meet in the sea.” 

“Tam fond of it when the water is warm. I am an elderly 
man and cannot indulge in the pranks of youth, but I intend 
swimming.” 

“Miss Talbot is a splendid swimmer!” I remarked. 

“When do you bathe?” he asked. 

“Well, to-morrow we shall bathe about eleven o’clock; it is 
great fun, my happiest moments are those spent in the water.” 

I now saw Mr. Talbot in the distance; he was wandering on 
the beach, with a big MS. bulging out of his pocket. 

“T want to speak to your father, Ninette.” 

SoI left them for a little while together, and ran up towards 
the untidy poet. 


“T am in the middle of a scene of murder,” he informed me, “a 
terrible deed.” 


“IT am sorry to have interrupted you, Mr. Talbot, but Sir 
R 2 
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George Maitland is here, now talking to Ninette. I want you to 
know him, and, as he is alone, to invite him to the farm.” 

“ Only too delighted ; but am I not too shabby to be introduced 
now to your smart friend ?” 

“Your nose has a little ink on it, and your fingers are rather 
black ; you certainly look a devotee of inkpots.” 

Mr. Talbot licked himself rather in cat fashion, and then 
followed me to where his pretty daughter and Sir George stood 
on the beach. 

That evening Sir George came to tea. Ninette surpassed her- 
self. She was every kind of woman rolled into one—coquettish, 
brilliant, tender, mischievous—and as for her singing it evidently 
delighted Sir George; she sang naughty French songs and 
sentimental old ballads all with a brio that astonished even her 
dreamy father. 

The following morning at eleven, Sir George, looking positively 
frightful in his red bathing-suit, escorted us into the watery deep. 
Mr. Lumley took care of me, and Ninette dived in a brilliant 
fashion, and swim out like a fish, followed by the elderly baronet. 
That day Ninette amused us by telling us that the yellow wasp 
(as she called Herr Reinke) had absolutely proposed for the third 
time in the sea. While she was disporting herself on the waves he 
took a mean advantage of ber momentary isolation to ask her to 
be his wife! Of course she had shouted an indignant No ! 

A week has elapsed. The baronet is evidently quite dazzled by 
Ninette. He seldom comes near me; to my intense relief, he 
is entirely devoted to her. She is always with him, and has 
cleverly got rid of all her other admirers. 

One splendid night in the middle of September, Ninette, Sir 
George, Mr. Lumley and I had a most exquisite walk through the 
woods ; a midsummer night’s dream which filled me with sadness, 
for this happy time was soon coming to an end. Lucifer had 
grown very dear to me, there was something so interesting and 
80 lonely about him; he sympathised also much with my position, 
and encouraged me in my wish to become an artist. 

That night Ninette rushed, dancing and singing, into my room. 

“The victory is won, Susan! I am to be Lady Maitland. Sir 
George proposed this evening in the woods, and I have accepted 
him ; and honestly I do like him, he is so kind. We are to be married 
in two months, just time to get the most beautiful trouwsseaw and 
jewels that love and money can procure. Papa is delighted, and 
I am going to order him a whole lot of fashionable clothes, for 
he must never be shabby again; and I shall make you a 
magnificent present, furnish a house for you, when yow con- 
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descend to marry, which I think will be soon,” she added with a 
sly wink. “I shall be able to buy Mr. Lumley’s pictures; how 
delightful to be wealthy!” and she broke out into a wild French 
song. 

The last day of life in Paradise has come. I am returning to 
London on the following day. The Talbots and Sir George are 
going to Paris to prepare for the wedding. 

It was an exquisite autumn day, with a delicious silvery haze 
over the landscape and distant quiet sea ; the air was crisp and I 
decided to take a long and lonely walk towards the small church- 
yard where the great painter M. was buried. I walked through 
rich fields of beetroots, turnips, and bluish-green cabbages. The 
peasants were hard at work, and I thought of the beautiful 
pictures of peasant labour painted by the great man whose bones 
were buried close to the place he had so often depicted in his 
pictures. I met an old shepherd with a large flock of sheep, 
which a black dog was trying to keep in order. I asked him to 
show me the way to the churchyard. 

The shepherd’s eyes lit up. “Ah, yes, go and see the tomb of 
Monsieur M. I have often been a model for him; he was a great 
painter; he would love this sunset,” he said, pointing out to me 
the great crimson light behind the dark trees. ‘“ Monsieur M. 
was simple and hard-working; not proud, but loved his work, 
and lived as humbly as we do. Here is his last resting-place.” 
The shepherd opened the heavy rusty gate and left me there alone. 
The door shut itself heavily, and looking round I found myself 
the only living being in this quiet little city of the dead. The sun 
had now set, the grey evening shadows crept stealthily upon the 
scene, and save the white slabs and yellow immortelles all seemed 
darkness, 

T had a difficulty to find the grave of the illustrious painter, but 
at last, after three-quarters of an hour’s search, I discovered the 
famous name, engraved upon a simple stone. I stood sadly in 
front of it. His works were so living, and yet here are his 
remains, far away from the stir of the world. So alone, 
almost neglected, a chilly sensation, a horror, crept all over 
me. I rushed to the door—impossible for me to open it; the 
key would not turn in the rusty old lock; tired, nervous, 
down-hearted, I sank upon the nearest tombstone. What 
was I todo now? The wall certainly was not high, but still 
high enough to sprain an ankle or dislocate a bone. Quite over- 
come, I felt some hot tears rolling down my cheeks. I tried to 
rouse myself. Suddenly I fancied that there was some one in the 
churchyard; was it some uneasy ghost taking a nightly stroll? 
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I was too much awed to look round. The stillness was fearful ; 
the slabs looked almost like corpses in their shrouds. Then 
a voice I knew and loved broke the silence, like music—Herbert 
Lumley stood by my side. 

“You here alone in this chilly churchyard ?” (his voice was more 
tender than usual). “ Everybody is inquiring after you! The only 
one not anxious is Mademoiselle Ninette, who declares you are a 
gipsy, fond of roaming; but I was so anxious, fearing that you 
might lose your way in the wood, that I determined to try and 
find you. Luckily the old shepherd put me on the right track ; 
but what is the matter?” he added, taking my clammy hand, and 
looking into my tear-stained face. “You have been crying, poor 
child! You felt nervous in this churchyard alone—no wonder ;” 
and he gave my hand a tender pressure. 

To my great annoyance, my eyes would fill with tears. I vainly 
tried to smile, but could not. “I am so glad you are here,” 
I faltered ; “now I am no longer afraid.” 

“ And so you are going away to-morrow,” he muttered, looking 
down affectionately into my red eyes. ‘ What shall I do without 
you? I shall have no one now left to sympathise with me; to 
encourage me when I get wretched over my painting.” 

“T am grieved to leave this charming place,” I answered tremu- 
lously, “but everything that is pleasant comes toan end. Death 
is the only reality in life!” 

“ Let us come together to give another look at M.’s grave,” and 
putting my trembling hand through his arm, we wended our way 
to the secluded spot under the old yew-tree. It was now quite 
dark: a solitary star sparkled in the grey-blue sky, and an owl 
hooted in the distant woods. The scene was very solemn, and we 
were both awed and silent for some minutes; then there came 
over me an inexpressible peace, a sacred happiness, an exultant, 
wonderful, new sensation, for Mr. Lumley told me he loved me, 
and before we left the churchyard I promised to be his wife. 

In two months after the never-to-be-forgotten visit to Treuil, 
Ninette became Lady Maitland; and I am back in Queen’s Gate, 
but in a very different frame of mind from that when I was there 
before, for I am to be married in a couple of days to Herbert 
Lumley. Lady Gray is reconciled to the marriage, for she has a 
notion, that as my fiancé is handsome, charming, and so gifted, 
and as art happens to be the fashion now in England, he may at 
some future time become President of the Royal Academy. She 
evidently has dim visions of our receiving royalty. 

This is the note I received from Ninette (now Lady Maitland) 
the day before my marriage with Herbert Lumley: 
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* Florence. 
“My DEAREST, DELIGHTFUL Susan, 


“How canI ever thank you enough for the great happiness 
you have given me, for of course I have to thank you for being 
now the rich Lady Maitland! and all my prosperity is due to you. 
Sir George wants Lucifer to paint a big picture. Of course 
Lucifer is to choose his own subject, and he will receive 
the largest sum that was ever paid for a picture by an old 
master! I have bought some articles de vertuin Paris and Florence 
for your salon. How I wish you, from the bottom of what I sup- 
pose nobody believes I possess, ic.a heart, every happiness and 
prosperity! We must all meet at Treuil soon. 

“ Daddy’s drama is to appear at the Haymarket Theatre. He is 
in the seventh heaven, and will not marry the importunate widow. 
A thousand kisses from me, and affectionate remembrances from 
my husband (who is improving in looks under the new 7égime !). 

“ Your loving friend, 
“ Nivette Marrnanp.” 


I was married on the following day to my dear Lucifer, and our 
honeymoon was spent at Athens. 
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Lis Caur Mortes. 





Tue drivers at Pontorson have fought out the great fight over our 
persons and our luggage, the victor has borne off us and portions 
of our goods in triumph to his crazy machine, drawn by three 
skeleton horses. On this we mount, as do also an untold number 
of other people, and the baggage is hurled after us. “Hu! Ew! 
Houi!” croaks the driver, while the heavy vehicle lurches to either 
side, rights itself like a life-boat going through its exercises, and 
we are en route for Mont St. Michel. 

Presently the pace, which was never violent, slackens to an 
almost imperceptible crawl; the horses’ hoofs plunge into sand, 
and every step is won at terrible cost to the poor straining beasts, 
who are cheered by a series of mysterious gutturals from the driver 
in the blue smock. The reason of this trial by sand is not easy 
to divine, for the shore is still far out of sight; the road winds 
between level flats that stretch away, crimson and green, to dis- 
tances of brilliant haze. It is to be regretted that the French 
restorers, who have laid vigorous hands, without fear or favour, on 
most of the ancient monuments at their mercy, do not expend some 
of their superfluous energy in restoring this hapless road. Our 
charioteer pointed hopefully to a short line of stones by the way- 
side as a herald of better days in store. Let us hope that their 
coming may not be long delayed. 

And now the banks by the wayside bloom out into hedges of 
flowering tamarisk, delicate and full, with very little family like- 
ness to the poor relation of that name who haunts English sea- 
side places. From far away a little river where solitary sea birds 
dive and float, winds along between the brilliant salt marshes, the 
pastures of untended sheep. Here and there a windmill stretches 
weird arms against the opal sky, here and there a lonely home- 
stead nestles under the rare and scanty trees. We have seen 
pictures by Dutch landscape painters like this strange level 
country, but have never realised before the silence, the brilliant 
colours, and waste places, of salt marshes such as these through 
which the little river wanders to its end. 

All at once there looms, in mid-air it seems, above some stray 
elms in front, a distant cluster of towers and buttresses, all lurid 
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in the evening light. Ancient walls are gradually unfolded, till 
they reach the stacks of houses crowding one above another, and 
these grow downwards to the final girdle of thick walls and for- 
tified gates. The whole cone of Mont St. Michel, laid bare to our 
sight, rises in its desolation not from the water but from a sea of 
sand luminous with sunset reflections. 

Tne hard dyke connecting the mount with the mainland is 
reached in course of time, and we pass under the old archway 
between superannuated cannon, taken from the English long ago 
in one of their hopeless attempts to seize the stronghold. So we 
approach the famous shrine which is certainly not deserted now. 
Strangers, if not pilgrims, are cheerfully revelling over coffee and 
stronger drinks, seated at round tables in the muddy, picturesque 
little street. Gaunt diligence horses come and look over their 
shoulders; bare-legged fishwives and fishermen, a strong and hand- 
some race, pass swiftly to and fro. 

We soon become unpleasantly conscious of the progress of the 
dinner preparations, which are being carried on all round. The 
larder, a glass case full of legs of mutton, swings gaily overhead. 
The presiding genius of the whole, beautiful and gracious, comes to 
bid us welcome. “'The last of the Breton hostesses” is as famous 
as the mount in her native country, and if the rage for new 
names penetrates to this remote spot, “Mont Poulard” will 
certainly supplant ‘“ Mont St. Michel” in the maps of the 
future. 

Dinner is a dreary proceeding in the close room looking out 
on the evil-smelling little street. It is partaken of, too, in the 
company of many. French tourists, whose manners and customs at 
their meals rival those of the noble Teuton in artless savagery. 
The taciturnity and gloom of the dining Frenchman moreover 
strike one as strangely at variance with the received traditions of 
his overflowing sociability and gaiety. When the great event of 
the day is drawing to its close there is, it is true, a sudden outburst 
of conversation from those who have steadfastly worked their way 
through the solid masonry of the repast to the gentler pastimes of 
pears and shrimps; but until then the silence is only broken 
by that ‘dreadful, inevitable, remorseless sound which is always 
about one’s board and about one’s path on the other side of the 
Channel. 

The kitchen seems to be all round us, everywhere and nowhere ; 
opposite the salle &@ manger is a mysterious cayern in the wall, 
where an old crone is for ever washing dishes, her gaunt profile 
lit up at night by a solitary flickering dip. Presently we inquire 
for our bedrooms, and our hostess points with a charming smile 
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to a white house glimmering far overhead beneath the abbey 
walls, Every one is supplied with a bedroom candle in the shape 
of a coloured Japanese lantern, and we begin with groans to 
ascend the hundred and four steep steps cut in the rock, that 
separate our board from our lodging. However, “the ghost is 
willing if the meat is weak,” as the German girl said, for it cer- 
tainly is an advantage to be raised above the squalid street, with 
its odours and noise, high under the shadow of the flying buttresses 
in the serene, clear air. Leaning from the balcony, we watch the 
gay lanterns winding slowly up the steep way, and a charming 
effect they have, when viewed from a post of vantage by one 
whose own toils are done. 

Sand! sand, for miles and miles! What processions have dis- 
appeared across that shifting plain! What kings and warriors 
have come forth from the mainland to assault the fortress of 
Michael, or to pay their vows at his shrine! Good Duke Rollo, 
then Conqueror William and English Harold going out together 
against Conan of Brittany (as portrayed in the Bayeux tapestry) ; 
successive hosts of invading English century after century, and 
besides all these, pious pilgrims, jovial monks and stately eccle- 
siastics, have left their footprints in the oblivious sand, some 
their bones beneath the treacherous gréves. Silent now and 
infinitely remote are these past days; between the old France 
and the new there is a great gulf fixed, greater than the mere 
gulf of time, and unbridged as with us by a filial affection which 
would ever keep green the memory of our forefathers and what 
has been in the old time before. The great Revolution taught 
the ordinary Frenchman to hate his country’s past, to root up 
and sweep away the visible tokens of a history which recalled only 
suffering and oppression to his embittered spirit, the life-blood of 
the many spent for the enjoyment of the few. He is born, it 
seems to our race with its instinct for preservation, destitute of 
a historical sense, that tendency to canonise, as it were, all that 
has received the sanction of time and length of days. Things old 
have no sacredness for him as such, intrinsic beauty is to his mind 
impaired if not destroyed by age, and so he ruthlessly sweeps 
away the Hotel of a historic family, with its exquisite Renaissance 
tracery, or the medieval cloister, decorated with the last frag- 
ments of a danse macabre, to substitute the brand new street of 
tall houses and magasins de nouveautés, He diligently changes 
the name of all his streets and public squares with every Govern- 
ment, lest history should lurk in them unawares, and so the good 
citizen will soon leave us only his cathedrals, which are on the 
whole creditable, he thinks, and bring strangers to the town. 
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These, however, he makes haste to improve by scraping all the 
stone-work as white as ones collar, and repairing all the ravages 
of time according to the style in favour with the reigning muni- 
cipality. The sufferings of the minority in France are very 
great. 

These melancholy reflections have no especial connection with 
Mont St. Michel, though somewhat rash restoration is being 
carried on within the church and abbey there, but they were 
forced upon us with great bitterness during subsequent wandering 
amongst old Norman cities, daily being remodelled more and more 
after the likeness of new Paris. 

The sudden uplifting of two young English voices hard by puts 
all regretful meditation to sudden flight. The twilight is melo- 
dious with one old song after another. 


“Where my Julia’s lips do smile, 
There’s the land of cherry isle,” 


proclaims a young girl’s clear soprano, fresh as a morning thrush, 
in concert with her sister’s fine contralto. The music floats away 
far and near, and keeps even the French tourist from his early bed 
in ecstasy. Whenever the singers pause hoarse voices croak up 
from below: “ Chantez mélodie! Chantez toujours!” and a batte- 
ment of unseen hands is kept up in the little street far beneath till 
another duet rises through the dim air. 

The twilight has died slowly in lovely shades over sand and 
country. Barefooted men and women go skimming like great 
cranes over the gréves with their shrimping-nets. To the left the 
beautiful bay, with Avranches at its head, runs into a far point 
behind the mount and the little sister island of Tombelaine. But 
the sea is nowhere visible’; where is it? do any waves ever cover 
that expanse? Can that far-away solid blue line be the Atlantic 
Ocean, or is it all a traveller's tale? An English boy close by 
suddenly expresses the black doubt rising in our hearts with some 
violence. “You haven’t got any sea here,” he exclaims, with 
righteous indignation; “there never was any! You know there 
wasn’t; it’s alla hoax!” A torrent of explanations, apologies, and 
persuasions pours forth from the patriot assaulted. ‘ Monsieur is 
prayed not to judge by what he now beholds. If Monsicur will 
wait but ten little days, he will then assuredly perceive a raging 
ocean between him and the land there. Grand Diew! what will 
you? D'abord, it is the season of les eaux mortes, ensuite, the tide 
is still low,” and so on and so on. 

Les eaux mortes! What a poetical, suggestive name for our bald 
neap tides! Late in the evening, when the moon had risen, the 
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far-off line crept a little nearer, a very little; the channels and 
pools hard by filled with water, from a sense of the fitness of 
things, but that was all. 

The British boy departed from the mount next day, shaking the 
dust, or rather the sand, from his shoes, and refusing to be con- 
vinced by any arts either that the sea was within sight, or that 
it ever came any nearer. Deep in our hearts we were aware of 
a similar conviction, but what of that? What common restless 
waves could be so fit a setting for that solitary monument of a 
bygone age as those “lone and level sands” left desolate by the 
dead waters! 
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Che Chree Maids. 


TureEE maids went forth the lovely world to see; 
Three maids, their names Faith, Hope and Charity ; 
Each with her separate mission to unfold, 

Apart, yet one, a happy band behold. 


Three maids went wand’ring o’er the weary earth, 
Seeking to give mankind a nobler worth. 
Naught would they take; to give was their intent, 
Riches beyond the world in their extent. 


Three maids returned; footsore, and faint, and sad, 


Heavy at heart where erst they had been glad. 





For all their gifts in this great world of sin, 


Few would accept, and none would take them in, 


N. T. B. 








Su the Cunnel. 





Empeppep in a deep Italian valley lay the village of Santa 
Chiara. Mountains surrounded it on all sides except on the 
north, where the valley narrowed into a gorge with steep preci- 
pitous sides, forming a natural roadway out into the open 
country. 

So the valley and village were in a cul-de-sac, and to this 
reason the peasants attributed a great deal of their poverty. 

In remote, far-away times, a narrow road had been made over 
the mountains towards the south, and the more enterprising of 
the villagers drove their mules once or twice a year over this pass 
—a day and a half journey—to the big town Monte Caetano, to 
sell the fruits of their industry; but the journey took time and 
money, and both were too valuable to be spent on the road very 
often. 

But with the energy and enterprise of the nineteenth century 
came a change. There was much talk of the inconvenience of 
not being able to get to Monte Caetano easily. It was a large 
and important town, but its size and importance would both be 
much increased if a free communication could be opened with the 
northern railways. 

The inhabitants of Santa Chiara were startled one day by the 
arrival of engineers, but they were destined to be yet more 
astonished. In a few weeks the village was overrun with work- 
men, the valley resounded with the blasting of rocks, and they 
understood that a great tunnel was to be made through their 
mountain. 

The work turned out less difficult than was at first anticipated. 
The tunnel had not far to go in unbroken solid mountain, but 
emerged occasionally into deep, narrow fissures, from whence 
making a fresh start into the bowels of the earth. 

The work was finished at last, and an engine decorated 
triumphantly with flags passed the whole way down the line to 
Monte Caetano, bearing upon it the engineers, foremen and chief 
workmen, and one or two gentlemen whose united money and 
exertions had carried the great work through. They were 
received at the new station at Monte Caetano with enthusiasm, 
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were presented with handsome testimonials, and made to feel 
themselves real heroes and public benefactors. 

It was one hot, sunny, Sunday evening in Santa Chiara, about 
a week after the opening of the great tunnel. Vespers were over, 
the bell had not yet rung for Benediction, and all the inhabitants 
of the little village were strolling about the vineyards, or sitting 
in the churchyard. The village consisted of a piazza or square, 
round which stood the principal houses, and out of which a few 
irregularly built, straggling streets stretched up the sides of the 
hill. The church stood at the head of the piazza in the midst of 
the churchyard. The low wall all round it was a favourite seat of 
the villagers, where they lounged away many an idle hour. In 
the angle of the wall stood a large, shady, chestnut-tree. Pippa 
Novatelli, the prettiest girl in the village, leant against its 
trunk, with her little brown hands demurely clasped together. 

“Aha! itis true that Pippa has beauty,” said old Mariuccia 
to another old crone yet more wrinkled than herself. 

“Pippa may have beauty, but she is a little demon for all 
that! The holy saints don’t give everything to one person, and 
they have taken too much pains in the making of her face to 
have given themselves time to look after her heart! Look there! 
The little viper!” 

Pippa was looking her best, for her betrothed Gianni (called 
the Bellino on account of his sky-blue eyes) was there, sitting on 
the wall, and it was so amusing to make him jealous, the foolish 
fellow. On the other side, sitting on the grass with his large 
dark eyes fixed on her, and an indescribable, dainty grace in the 
pose of his slight active figure, sat Tonino Zei, one of the 
subordinates of the engineers, one of the flood of new-comers 
whom the great tunnel had brought from beyond the mountains 
to disturb the peace of Santa Chiara. 

Tonino had not been long in the village. Only three weeks 
ago he had come to replace a Piedmontese who had finished all 
the skilled work and had passed on to new labours elsewhere. 
Tonino was but a beginner as yet, but he was quite capable of 
carrying on his predecessor’s work, and his superiors pronounced 
him a young fellow of much promise. 

Tonino had lost his heart. From the moment that Pippa passed 
him, the day after his arrival, in her dark gown, with a scarlet 
handkerchief knotted round her curly black hair, with her brown 
skin and red lips, and the wonderful dark eyes which flashed on 
him, as she turned her head, and looked at him over her shoulder 


with a glance of mischievous pleasure in his too-evident admira- 
tion. 
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Pippa had many lovers. Old Pietro, with his farm, and the well- 
known hoard of money in his big gilt cassone. Young Ceccho, 
who possessed nothing but strong arms and wistful eyes. 
Baldovinetto, called il Zoppo; and Lenzo, who had so taken her 
refusal to heart that he sold his patrimony, bought an organ and 
a monkey, and went away over the mountains, and never came 
back again. 

But after a weary courtship of alternate hopes and despairs, 
waverings, coquetteries, and heartburnings, at last Pippa agreed 
to marry Gianni il Bellino, and he thought himself the happiest 
of men. He was a vettwrino on the great Corniche road, and he 
prepared a sunny little home for his bride near Sestri. A house 
at the end of a long avenue of acacia-trees, with a vineyard of its 
own, a loggia looking over the sea, and every comfort that the 
heart of a little mountain contadina could desire. When Pippa 
should be his wife he meant to drive her there in state, in his big 
voiturier carriage, and he would establish her there, and as he 
drove his travellers backwards and forwards on the road, would 
look out as he passed to see her standing smiling at the door. 
The vision was only too sweet. The big carriage with the four 
horses—Biondo, Nero, Giallo, and the last purchased, Pippo—were 
all waiting at Monte Caetano for the happy day—and the coupé 
had been relined with a bright, shiny yellow chintz, to be worthy 
of his Pippa. 

But there is no rose without a thorn, and the brighter the 
light, the darker the shadow it throws. 

Tonino arrived with the polish of city life in his manners, and 
the chic of a city tailor in the cut of his clothes, and he began 
to make love to Pippa as no one had ever made love to her before. 
He paid her honied compliments, he threw an air of tender, rapt, 
admiration into the adoring gaze of his dark eyes, he offered her 
the commonest flower with an air of devotion which threw into 
the shade Gianni’s far larger offering. 

“It is too large!” she cried pettishly, rejecting her betrothed’s 
great posy of roses, and he had the mortification of seeing her fix 
Tonino’s insignificant carnation into her bodice instead. 

Gianni flung away his roses fiercely, and Pippa was so busy 
talking to Tonino, that not till her foot trod on it did she perceive 
that he had done so. 

“Now that the tunnel is done, and the way open, you will be 
leaving us,” she said softly, leaning against the chestnut-tree, and 
playing with the fading carnation. 

Tonino answered with the soft caressing sound in his voice 
that expressed more devotion than the words he uttered : 
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«And if I were to be called away, would there be one heart 
in Santa Chiara to mourn me? one eye to shed tears over my 
departure ?” 


“Can you doubt?” said Pippa. “Friends are not so easily 
forgotten.” 


“A fig for friendship!” cried Tonino with a snap of his fingers 
so loud that all started. 

“That is a strange sentiment, Signor Zei!” said Gianni 
bitterly. 

Tonino only stared at him, then turning towards Pippa he rose 
to his feet and approached her. 

“Ah, dear Pippa,” he said, “ will you keep the secret if I tell 
you some news that I received this morning ?” 

“Do not whisper,” said Pippa uneasily. “Gianni does not like 
it.” 

“ Ah, bah! he does not care! Look at him.” 

Pippa turned her head and looked. Sore, mortified and angry, 
Gianni was feigning an indifference he did not feel. He sat with 
a stolid look on his broad comely face, playing with the ears of 
the little spitz dog which accompanied him in all his journeys. 

“T see, it is true that he does not care,” said Pippa, trying to 
laugh. 

“Then grant me that which I ask,” said Tonino coaxingly. 
“Walk with me up the mountain among the vineyards. You 
cannot refuse one who may leave you so soon, and whose heart is 
bleeding at the very idea.” 

Pippa thought that Gianni should be more demonstrative. It 
was tiresome to see him miserable ; she wanted to see him angry. 
This betrothal was very dull, very monotonous. 

She stood upright and said lightly : 

“Let us go to the vineyards. We shall have time for a short 
walk before Benediction.” 

Pippa spoke with her face towards Gianni, so that he must 
hear; and half thinking that she spoke to him, he leapt to his feet, 
and the light sparkled in his blue eyes, but the light faded away 
at the sound of her coquettish little laugh. 

“No, no, Gianni! I would not disturb you for the world. Sit 
still, go to sleep if you can.” And passing her hand lightly 
through Tonino’s arm, she walked away with him. 

Gianni did not resume his seat, but stood looking after them. 
He saw Tonino bending his curly head with a look of devotion; 
and a dark scowl settled on his face. 

“Ah, ha! Gianni, my poor boy,” said a croaking voice close 


beside him. “So the little traitress plays thee also false. I 
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knew how it would be. Such are women. They are all false, 
they are all bad, and the best of them are those who wear the 
mask longest.” 

“Croaking as usual, Father Giacomo,” said Gianni, trying to 
laugh. “She has not thrown me over. Our wedding-day is 
fixed.” 

“ But it has not dawned yet. Via!” cried the old man, throw- 
ing out both his hands. ‘ Why don’t you follow them?” he 
cried impatiently. ‘“Ah, ha! Gianni, though women are false, 
men are fools. You should hold them tight, beat them, keep 
them under. Break their spirits or they will break your heart. 
Go after them I tell you, go after them! Bah! why should I 
incommode myself thus? Women will always be false, and men 
will always be fools!” and old Giacomo took a prodigious pinch 
of snuff. 

Gianni walked off unwillingly enough. He was a proud man, 
and Pippa’s conduct was hurting him bitterly. He did not wish 
to lose his dignity, and sacrifice his self-esteem by becoming 
jealous ; it degraded him in his own eyes. But love was stronger 
than will, and he uttered a short, bitter exclamation of almost 
savage disgust with himself because he could not resist the temp- 
tation to follow Pippa and his rival. 

The sun was beginning to go down; it was very hot. Tonino 
and Pippa found the shade of the long rows of vines very grate- 
ful. The leaves were luxuriant, and the air was filled with their 
warm sweet smell. 

Tonino bent lower over Pippa ana said softly: “The news I 
have to tell you, my Pippa, is that, after all, perhaps I am not 
going away from Santa Chiara.” 

Pippa was rather taken aback. She would not have let Tonino 
go so far, if she had not thought that he was going away, now 
at once, through the big tunnel that he had helped to make, and 
never coming back again. It was quite another thing that he 
was always to be there. 

“Not going away!” she said with a little quiver in her voice. 
Tonino thought the little quiver was one of happiness. 

“ Dearest,” he said, “it is true! Someone is required to be 
always on the spot. Every night I must{go through the tunnel 
to see that all is well. This will be necessary for long months, 
till we see that the work is perfect in every part, that no unex- 
pected dangers may arise. And it is I that have received the 
appointment.” 

Tonino hit his breast with a sound of triumph, then suddenly 
he threw his arm round Pippa’s waist. 
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“Say, beautiful Pippa! dearest of my heart,” he cried. “Say 
that you rejoice as I do. We shall not be separated.” 

Pippa was too much astonished to resist. Tonino had his arm 
round her, and now he bent forward, and kissed her once, twice, 
before she could speak, when there came a sudden shout that 
sounded more like the roar of a wild beast than a human voice, 
and Gianni threw himself between them, his eyes flashing, his face 
convulsed with rage. 

Pippa was terrified, and in her terror she could think of nothing 
save that one of the two would be killed. She threw herself 
upon Gianni, clinging round his arms with all her weight, while 
she cried with a hoarse voice that did not sound like her own: 

“Fly, Tonino, fly! He will kill you. We shall all be lost. 
Fly! fly!” ) 

Tonino was not brave, he turned and went, gliding away among 
the vines with his head turned back over his shoulder, and his 
eyes glaring at Gianni with a look of intense hatred. 

“He has gone,” cried Pippa, sinking on her knees, bui still 
clinging to her betrothed. ‘Thank heaven, he is gone!” 

“You have saved your lover this once,” said Gianni between 
his teeth. “ But opportunities do not lack.” 

“You would kill him?” cried Pippa. 

“Had he a hundred lives I would take them all!” and Gianni 
ground his teeth with the ferocity of a jealous Italian. 

“But why should you kill him?” cried Pippa, bursting into 
tears. ‘He is nothing to me.” 

“Tell that to whoever is fool enough to believe you,” said 
Gianni scornfully. 

“ Oh Gianni, are we not betrothed ? ” 

“That also is a thing of the past. Old Giacomo is right—all 
women are false!” 

Gianni strode away and left her. 

Pippa stood looking after him. ‘Giacomo is right in every- 
thing,” she said to herself through her tears. “And all men are 
fools. Oh Gianni! Gianni!” 

But whether he heard her piteous little cry or not, he did not 
turn, and Pippa sat down under the vine-leaves, and sobbed as if 
her heart would break. 

The sun went down, the church-bell rang, the people poured in 
to the last service, and still Pippa sat sobbing. Then she heard 
the voices of the congregation as they once more came out of 
church. 

“Gianni is a good man,” she said to herself. “He never 
misses Benediction. The holy service will have softened his 
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heart: he will forgive me. Though Tonino is going to stay here, 
it will not matter, for I shall be the one to go. Gianni and I 
will be married at once, and we will go away in his big carriage 
to Sestri. After all, we may be very happy yet. I won’t put 
off the wedding any more, it shall be at once. I am sure that 
Gianni will see when he looks at me that I mean to be good 
now ! ” 

Pippa had no tears left to shed, she dried her eyes, and pushed 
back her curly hair, and walked down to the village. 

The people were all clustered together in the piazza, but she 
saw neither Gianni nor Tonino among them, and she thought 
that they all looked at her rather strangely. 

Old Giacomo came hobbling up to her. 

“ Do you want to know where your two lovers are, my beauty ?” 
he said. “ Well, well, you shall not be left in ignorance. Tonino, 
when he came out of church, took his bag of tools (you know 
them?) over his shoulder, lighted his lantern, and went off 
through the tunnel on his usual inspection. He must have got 
some way by this time.” 

“And my Gianni?” cried Pippa, trembling. 

“Gianni had an odd look on his face. The evil eye has crossed 
him perhaps. Who knows?” 

“ But where is he ?” she faltered. 

“Tt is very strange,” said Giacomo, “but he also took the way 
of the tunnel. He also must be some way in by this time, 
and——” 

But Pippa waited to hear no more. A horrible dread had 
seized upon her; a terror cold as a hand of ice laid upon her 
heart. She uttered a shrill little cry and sped away towards the 
mountain as fast as her feet could carry her. 

“* Per Bacco! there will be mischief,” said one man to another. 
“ Would it not be best to go after them ?” 

“T shall tell the Priore,” said Mariuccia, wagging her old head, 
and she went off in search of the priest. 

In a few minutes quite a crowd had gathered round the mouth 
of the tunnel. 

Meanwhile Pippa ran on and reached her destination. The 
opening looked fearfully dark and gloomy in the fading light, and 
she had no lantern with her; but terror lent her courage, she 
never hesitated, but quickly crossing herself she darted in. 

It was quite dark now. Pippa guided herself ulong the wall; 
she was obliged to go more slowly, for several times she caught 
her foot against one of the sleepers and nearly fell. Oh, how 
pitch-dark it was, and how cold! She gasped for breath. Now 
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her hands rapidly passing along the wall encountered something 
cold and slimy, and she tried to fling it off, but it clung. 

“A slug,” she thought with a shudder as she got rid of it at 
last, never slackening her steps. All was deadly still—she could 
only hear her own panting breath. Now a sort of pale colour 
began through the blackness, and a warmer breath of air; she 
could see again. The big tunnel opened into a little gorge not 
ten feet wide. She looked up through the rocks almost like one 
from the bottom of a well, and saw the friendly blue sky, then 
taking courage, plunged on again into deeper night than before. 

Pippa could feel the darkness, the cold breathless atmosphere ; 
she was getting into the longest, most unbroken part of the 
tunnel. 

She gasped for breath, her brain began to reel, her eyes 
throbbed and ached with the strain to see where nothing was 
visible. 

Then suddenly, quite suddenly it seemed to her, in the far 
distance she perceived a little moving spark; a light that could 
be nothing but Tonino’s lantern. Her heart beat almost to 
suffocation, she paused for one instant to gain breath, then 
bounded on, for it seemed to her intensely strained sense of hear- 
ing that there was someone else ahead of her, some footsteps 
swiftly following the lantern, in pursuit of it. 

Pippa pressed on faster and faster, and the distance between 
them seemed to be diminishing. Would she arrive in time ? 

She had grown accustomed to the sleepers now and knew 
mechanically when to expect them as she ran. She was getting 
nearer and nearer. 

Suddenly she saw the lantern stop, there was a sound that 
made Pippa pause to listen with the terror of a hunted animal. 
A rush of footsteps, a kind of shout, a sound of a death-struggle. 
Pippa bounded forward with a cry, the guiding light disap- 
peared, she heard the crash as the lantern fell, and all was total 
darkness. 

Suddenly rang out a sound which filled the whole tunnel—a 
wild unearthly whistle, a distant roar approaching nearer and 
nearer. Pippa shrank back, crouched, pressed against the wall. 
The train was coming. 

She heard a shout from the fighters, “Back, back! let go! the 
train comes! Maria Santissima ! ” 

“Never, never! Go then to thy doom!” 

The roar increased louder and louder; with a terrific noise the 
train rushed past; a cold air filled the place, a sudden dense 
sensation of suffocation. What sound was that? A kind of 
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sickening crash, as if something had been crushed out of all 
human recognition under those awful wheels. 

Then came a dead, awful silence. No one spoke, noone seemed 
to breathe. Then Pippa turned, and crept back the way she had 
come, conscious of nothing but a frantic desire to get back to the 
air, to God’s light again. 

Round the mouth of the tunnel the crowd of villagers had 
assembled, but no one went in. They stood waiting uneasily, 
wondering what was happening. They had seen the train go by, 
and kept on saying to each other that it must be all right. 

Presently out of the darkness crept forth a figure they hardly 
recognised as the beautiful Pippa. Her hands stretched out 
blindly before her, her eyes wide open and un-seeing, her lips livid. 

“But what is it, Pippa! Santi Apostoli! what has happened?” 

But she answered nothing, only pointed to the tunnel with 
ghastly looks. 

Another! The crowd separated in a kind of terror, for out 
of the darkness staggered forth another panic-stricken human 
creature—Gianni, who with trembling hands was struggling at 
his shirt-collar trying to tear it open, to breathe, to get air. 

“‘ Heaven help us! but what has happened?” cried the people. 
Then they made way for the Priore, who was hastening forward 
followed by old Mariuccia. Gianni reeled forward as if he were 
drunken. “ An accident, Father,” he gasped—“a horrible accident, 
the wheels! the—the——” 

“Give him water,” said the priest quickly, “ and fetch lanterns. 
Quick, quick, lose no time, the unhappy man may yet be 
living.” 

But all was not over yet. Once more out of the mouth 
of the tunnel appeared another. “Haste! haste!” he shouted. 
“Bring lights! come at once! Gianni has been run over by 
the train! Haste!” 

But Pippa caught sight of him, and uttered a cry which rang 
through the air: “ Tonino! it is thou! Gianni! Gianni! Then 
she burst into laughter so wild and unnatural that the women 
all rushed round her. She could not cease—peal after peal shook 
her from head to foot. They had to throw water over her several 
times, and for a long time in vain. 

The villagers gathered round the two men. “I thought I had 
killed thee,” faltered Gianni. 

“T also thought thou wast dead,” said Tonino, shuddering 
violently. “Oh! it was horrible, horrible!” 

“God has been very merciful to you both,” said the Priore 
gravely. 
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The two men took off their hats and muttered an Amen. 

They could neither of them cease shuddering. 

“ But what was that horrible noise, as of something crushed ?” 
asked Gianni at last, every trace of colour again leaving his cheek. 

“It was my bag of tools,” said Tonino with a pale smile. 
“Truly, friend, thou owest me a new set.” 

A fortnight later the whole village went by train through the 
big tunnel to Monte Caetano to see the departure of Gianni 
and his bride. 

They sat in the coupé of the big carriage, and Pippa’s dark 
curly hair and bright eyes looked brilliant on the background of 
golden yellow calico. The four horses were decorated with 
ribbons of every colour, and the bride wore a beautiful vezzo of 
pearls which had come down to her through many generations. 

“ Buon viaggio! buon viaggio!” shouted the crowd, and they 
drove away along the road through merry dancing clouds of dust, 
the little bells on the harness jangling harmoniously. 

Old Giacomo stood watching till they were out of sight, then 
as he turned away he muttered: “All the same, all women are 
false.” 

“No! no!” cried the peasant girls, laughing and showing their 
white teeth. Giacomo turned round with a kind of snarl. 

“Bah!” he cried. “ And all men are fools.” 

“ That’s as may be,” said the lads, and they also laughed. 
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Cuapter XVI. 
BEGINNING AGAIN, 


“Is Miss Nowell in?” 

“No, sir; but Mr. Wistar is: he’s just come in from the farm.” 

“Oh! then I will go in and see him, if he isn’t otherwise 
engaged.” 

The voice was a commanding one, but sweet and genial withal. 
When the door was set open the owner of the voice stooped his 
head a little, for the roof-tree looked low, and his stature was 
high, and his shoulders were broad. - He followed the maid into 
the dining-parlour of the farm, at the left hand of the passage, 
and found Mr. Wistar bending, apparently absorbed in interest, 
over his book of flies. He turned the leaves over, and compared 
their contents every now and then with another fly which he held 
in his hand. But at the entrance of the visitor he glanced up: a 
good-natured look dawned over his grim elderly face, like sun- 
shine on the wrinkles of a piece of rock; he left his flies, and 
greeted his guest: 

“Good-morrow, Mr. Trelawney; I’m fain to see you. How 
are you to-day ?” 

“Hearty, thank you. I need hardly put the question to you, I 
think,” said Mr. Trelawney, shaking hands with the farmer. 

By Mr. Trelawney’s dress he was a clergyman of the Church of 
England. By his look, manner, voice, air, and everything about 
him, a man of the world, and a gentleman of breeding. He was, 
in fact, Rector of Wiswell; had held that post now for many 
years, and rough old farmer Wistar was one of his greatest friends. 
and staunchest allies. 

“ What have you got there—a new fly?” asked Mr. Trelawney, 
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with interest, for he too was a brother of the miscalled gentle 
craft. 

“It reckons to be,” was the disparaging reply. “ Mike Nesbit 
gave it me—a harum-scarum chap—knows little enough about 
it, I fancy. A new salmon fly, that was never known to fail so 
long as there was a fish to be killed. I’ve just been counting 
over all I have had given to me that were never known to fail. 
There’s some half-dozen of them, and they’re much of a muchness,,. 
sir; very much of a muchness, and I reckon this chap is no better 
than all the others.” 

“Likely enough. Some people do seem to think that it is the 
fly that does it all, and that relations between the fish at one end, 
and the fool at the other depend entirely upon the bait.” 

He smiled a fine and gracious smile, and took a seat near the 
table. He was even yet a very handsome man, though now 
almost past middle age, verging on the confines of “old.” He 
had grizzled, abundant dark hair, and brilliant eyes, also very 
dark, and full of fire, though a fire that was tempered and 
softened. He had a noble and a handsome face, adorned now 
with many wrinkles—a face which was capable of expressing 
many emotions ; and he, if any one ever did, aroused hate or love 
in the hearts of others, very much according to the nature of 
those other hearts, whether they were good or bad. His was a 
character thoroughly appreciated by the rugged one of old Wistar, 
who, on his part, was not devoid of a certain massive, solid 
comeliness—not an aristocratic, or refined, or highly-polished 
aspect, but a homely, northern, flinty independence and dignity 
combined, which could be urbane, and was very often almost 
imposing. 

“T camo to call upon your niece, Miss Nowell, both on my own 
account and on my wife’s behalf. She is very sorry she can’t 
come herself, but she’s a prisoner yet as you know.” 

“Ay, I know. How is she?” 

“Pretty well, thank you. She never feels equal to much, till 
after February Fill-dyke is out: he is keeping up his reputation 
this year. I told her I saw Miss Nowell with you at church on 
Sunday, and she said I was to call, because she wishes to make 
your niece’s acquaintance.” 

“T’m very sorry she’s out justnow. With Mistress Trelawney’s 
leave, Pll fetch her up to the Rectory some afternoon, very 
soon.” 

“T hope you will. I suppose her advent has made a change 
in your life ?” 

“Ay,” said the farmer, “in a way, it has. Id like to tell you 
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all about it, Mr. Trelawney. And first, read you this letter; the 
first one I ever had from her, written just after her grandfather’s 
funeral.” 

He handed to Mr. Trelawney the letter which Peril had written 
after her interview with Hugh about the will. 

“‘ What do you think o’ that?” asked Mr. Wistar. “TI can tell 
you, it frightened me. I began to wish I hadn’t been so free 
with my invitations. When it came to harbouring a young 
woman with, I suppose, some twenty thousand a year, when she 
comes into it all, who called her home an accursed house, and 
said she loathed her father’s name—it took my breath away, and 
I began to remember odds and ends that I’d heard long ago, about 
her temper and her character.” 

“Tt is a very remarkable letter,” said Mr. Trelawney reflec- 
tively, “to come from so young a person—a very strange letter. 
There is a hardness and a hopelessness in its very tone, which 
strike one instantly.” 

“ Ay, there is so! Well, I thought I'd better make the best of 
it, and let her come and try, as I'd promised she should, and she 
seemed disposed that way. So I wrote and told her to. I said 
as much as that I thought it was a pity she and this lad that’s 
been left so badly didn’t make it up, and join at the property by 
marrying each other. I see you are laughing. I expect it was 
a very improper sort of thing to say, but I said it. Well, she 
came. Last Friday it was, she got here, and I never was more 
surprised in my life.” 

“In what way ?” 

“ Well, for one thing, she’s the very handsomest young woman 
I ever set eyes on. ‘Pretty’ doesn’t describe her. She’s grand 
and beautiful, like something you read of; and has eyes that look 
upon you in a manner to make you creep, if you let them fascinate 
you. You must have seen that she was uncommon-looking, if 
you'd time to notice her at all, o Sunday. She reminds me a bit 
of her poor mother, but finer and grander and stiller than she was. 
Eh, I thought when I saw her and heard her voice, so soft and 
low—one of those deep, mournful voices, you know—we shall 
never hit it off, my dear. You are town-bred, and half foreign in 
your ways, and I’m a rough Yorkshire farmer. It'll never do. 
But as I thought she looked very low and miserable, I did what I 
could to cheer her up and make her comfortable, and blast my 
eyes !—no, that’s not what I mean: it sticks to me like a burr, 
does that expression—but I'll be hanged if she is one bit like her 
looks, or her letter either.” 

“ Gentler, I suppose, and milder than you thought?” 
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“She may have a temper. I’ve heard of it more than once; 
she’s been as mild as milk since she came here. I can hardly 
believe it was her that wrote that letter. I showed it to her, 
and asked her, and she said it was; but it doesn’t fit in at all to 
my satisfaction. Why, nothing could be sweeter, or softer, or 
gentler than she is. Nothing comes wrong to her. I made an 
apology for our homely ways, but said I really could not alter them 
without great inconvenience. She said she hoped I never would ; 
it was more fit that she should alter her ways for me than 
other way about. And that’s right and fair enough,” said Mr. 
Wistar, with an impartial air. ‘“She’s taken to wandering about 
by herself, and ‘ exploring the neighbourhood,’ as she calls it. I 
tell her to wait till the spring o’ the year gets more advanced— 
it’s winter yet in Wiswell; but she says she thinks it must be 
very nice here always. For all that, she doesn’t look happy, and 
I do think sometimes I’d rather see a person cross than unhappy. 
There’s a far-away look in her eyes, and a brooding sort of 
expression coming constantly over her face. She’s thinking of 
something that I know nothing about, I expect. But for all that, 
I'm disappointed in her—very pleasantly disappointed, I am.” 

“Tam glad to hear it. You make me feel much interested 
in her.” 

“She won’t mention anything about her grandfather’s illness, 
or her life in his house. She says it was like a bad dream, and 
she hopes she’s awakening from it now, but she'll forget it if 
she can.” 

“You don’t think she was actually ill-treated ?” 

“Eh, nay, except by caring nought about her, and that’s 
ill-treatment to a young creature that’s in want of friends. And 
this cousin—Hugh, or whatever he was—seems to have shown 
her rather more kindness than the rest of them—behaved like a 
human being, in fact. She’s got an idea that she’s robbed him of 
his property, and she keeps giving mysterious hints of having 
done him a wrong. I don’t know the ins and outs of it, and I 
don’t want to trouble her about it, but let her grow happy and 
comfortable first, at any rate—if she can, that is.” 

“And it seems, from her letter, that this young man will not 
let her share with him in this money ?” 

“ It seems like as if he wouldn’t.” 

“Very silly and priggish of him—and very like a young man 
who imagines himself to be the centre of the universe—which 
they mostly do,” said Mr. Trelawney, with an ambiguous smile. 
“T hope she will presently get over that.” 

“Old Nowell was an old Tartar, if ever there was one. He 
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gave himself over, body and soul, to money-making; and folks 
thought that because he went to chapel, and gave to charities, 
and believed in the Bible and all that, that he was all right, and 
a very good, pious man. I’ve observed how easy it is to deceive 
a mass 0’ folk in that way. The great sillies stand there with 
their eyes shut and their mouths open, and someone goes by, 
with a bundle of crimes and swindlings and oppressions in one 
hand, and a text in the other. ‘Here, my friend,’ says he, and 
sticks the text down their throats. Then they murmur, ‘ How 
delicious that tastes!’ and ruminate upon it for a bit, till he’s 
had time to get past. It’s the way ali over the world. There’s 
a sop that'll shut everybody’s mouth, if you only can get hold of 
the right one. All his texts did not prevent him from murdering 
his sons—for I call it murder, the way he treated them; and 
now, he’s managed to leave things in the very best way for 
making everyone uncomfortable and dissatisfied. He was what I 
call a right bad man—and that’s shutting my mouth about the 
way that he treated my poor sister. The world’s well rid of him, 
and I can’t help hoping that these youngsters will make it up 
somehow, and cheat him in the end.” 

“ Perhaps they will,” said Mr. Trelawney, rising, with a smile. 
“Good-morning. Iam glad I have seen you. Mrs. Trelawney 
will be more wishful than ever to see Miss Nowell, so don’t forget 
to bring her soon.” 

‘You may be sure I shan’t. I know whata good thing Mistress 
Trelawney’s friendship would be for her. Good-day to you.” 

* ” * * * * 


Peril had, as her uncle said, taken to wandering about by 
herself. At the time of her arrival at Wiswell it was dark. She 
had seen nothing of the seaport of Foulhaven—nothing of the 
road over which they drove from Foulhaven to Wiswell. It was 
all darkness; but when she had descended from the hired coach 
in which they had driven (for it was a showery, gusty night, and 
they had heen obliged to have a covered vehicle), she had been 
conscious, as she stood waiting on the doorstep, that the air 
which blew on her face was fresh and pure, at once soft and 
bracing; it had soothed her jarred nerves like balm soothes a 
wound, and had felt like a cordial too. Then had come the 
evening with her uncle—the bright, and simple, and homely 
meal, served in the parlour, which had a lingering perfume of 
lavender and dried rose-leaves; and the making acquaintance 
with the old man. 

Peril was not so self-absorbed as most people imagined when 
there was any one or anything to study in which she felt an 
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interest. She had, from the first moment of seeing it, liked the 
old farmer’s face ; it was a different type of face from any she had 
yet encountered, either at home or abroad; and she was touched 
inexpressibly by its openness, ruggedness, and a sort of shy 
surprise in its eyes when they encountered hers—a kind of 
wonder and puzzle. Early hours, she then and there found, were 
the rule at the farm. At ten o’clock she was in her bedroom, and 
all was quiet. All quiet indeed—so quiet that she, accustomed 
to the monotonous, wearying roll and rumble that came up from 
the city’s heart, and rattled also along Great North Street itself 
until far on into the night, felt a sort of thrill and dread creep 
over her as she stood still in the midst of the spacious, but 
homely and low-roofed room which had been assigned to her, and 
literally listened to the hush and silence which pervaded the 
whole atmosphere. Was there really that silence, or was it only 
that walls were thick, and windows solidly set, and so shut out 
the sounds? It oppressed her, and at the same time it pleased 
her; and she pulled up the blind, and after some fumbling, 
succeeded in unhasping the casement and pushing open the 
window. She thrust her head out—again that delicious, soft, 
fresh air, playing upon her temples, and breathing peace into her 
mind ; and, hark! what was that long, monotonous and resonant 
thunder? Bending her ear intently to it she listened, puzzled at 
first, and then, with a smile, remembered. It was the boom of 
the waves, breaking upon that iron-bound coast; and from the 
way in which the sound was borne to her ear, this room must 
face east. 

The window-sill was low, and Peril, kneeling, rested her elbows 
on it, propped the casement open with a hook which seemed 
intended for the purpose, and long she listened to that distant, 
reverberating boom of the surf upon the shore—listened till it 
grew perceptibly louder, so that she knew the tide must be rising 
higher and coming nearer. Presently she had the sense that 
most likely she was the only person waking beneath that roof— 
her brain was too active, her thoughts too excited, just then, to 
let her think of sleeping ; but she did not feel hot and restless, 
and afraid, as she was wont to do when thus wakeful. There 
was something in the peace, and the stillness, and solemnity of it 
all, which got gently but irresistibly conveyed into her own heart: 
she did not feel happy—she felt very sad, low, and grieved and 
humbled in her mind and her heart, as she knelt there, and the 
distant, rolling waves, which she could not see, seemed to tell her 

that she had made a sad mess of her own life, and had not 
conduced much to the happiness of that of any one else. But, if 
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she had never had that mortifying condition more strongly before, 
so also she had never experienced before the same sense of inward 
fulness, or seen the same blessed glint of light over the darkness 
which seemed to shine for her now, in this night. Perhaps, after 
all, there was peace for her also; perhaps she was destined to 
find it here. When at last she closed the window and went to 
bed, she slept, deeply, dreamlessly, for the first time for many 
nights. 

Though this feeling of rest and healing did not remain with 
her in all its pristine strength, yet neither did it vanish altogether. 
By the close of the following day, she had wandered about for 
many hours in the open air; had looked for herself upon the cold, 
chill grey of the winter sea; had walked down the almost 
perpendicular hill from her uncle’s house, through the extra- 
ordinary little village of Wiswell, which was literally hung upon 
the sides of a gorge, down to the water-side, and thence on to the 
shore, and round one of the mighty cliffs, to the north. This was 
a wild and terrific coast; the cliffs were high, dark and pre- 
cipitous ; at their feet, horrent black rocks, like sharp teeth of 
gigantic size, strewed the shore, and showed their jagged points 
at some distance away from land. Four miles to the north 
was the fishing and seaport town, and ship-building centre of 
Foulhaven ; but it was not visible from Wiswell. A great mass 
of ragged black rocks, called Black Nab, projected far into the 
sea ; round their base the white surges crawled and hissed and 
curled, and this barrier effectually prevented any view of aught 
beyond. Peril felt that it must at all times be a wild, stern, and 
bleak shore; and that she saw it now in perhaps its saddest, if 
not at its sternest aspect. This last was reserved for the days or 
nights when some great tempest from the north-east would come 
sweeping down upon the land, shrieking in horrid triumph, and 
driving great ships, like cardboard toys, upon those pitiless 
outworks of sharply-pointed black rock. Then, indeed, there 
were sights and sounds never to be forgotten by those who 
chanced to encounter them. 

Peril’s own stormy soul rejoiced in the stormy scene. It might 
be lonely, desolate, dreary; but it was fine and impressive ; it 
might breed a spirit of Spartan sternness in its children, but 
never anything small or mean. The very stature of the people 
formed a contrast, and a glorious one, in Peril’s eyes, to that of 
the sons of manufacturing industry, and the daughters of the 
same, whom she had left behind her in Darkingford. Here she 
met gigantic fisherfolk—men and lads, brawny of chest, huge of 
limb and shoulder, and muscular all over—striding about with 
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their long legs, and surveying her when they met her with that 
glittering, far-sceing look peculiar to the children of a seafaring 
race. The women matched the men who were their husbands, 
brothers and sweethearts; they too were big and broad, and 
many of them bonny too. Neither high heels nor abominations of 
tied-back skirts were known amongst them; they, too, had a 
frank, free glance, and looked as if, whatever else they knew, 
they were unacquainted with fear. 

Her second day, which was a Saturday, Peril devoted to an 
inland ramble. Asking no questions, but going whither she 
chose, she followed the first road she found, and presently found 
herself in an elevated position, with a view of wild, sweeping 
country, with great moors not far away to the west, and with 
valleys which, she could see even now, must be fruitful and 
fertile in due season. Afar off, towards Foulhaven, she saw the- 
ruin of an ancient building standing on a cliff, and overlooking 
the sea—the remains of an abbey which had once been a proud 
one, and whose relics, as they stood now, ragged and battered, had 
the air of stubbornly holding on to the soil, and defying earth, 
air, and water alike. Long Peril gazed at this object, the silent 
centre, as it were, of the silent scene. Then she wandered along 
some fields on the top of the cliff, and then along a high, upland 
road, with a broad belt of grass, unenclosed by the stone wall 
which shut in the fields. She leaned her arms on a gate, from 
which she had a view of the sea, and found that a sort of arch 
was erected over the said gate, the nature of which arch was a 
mystery to her. It was composed of two pieces of a white, 
bleached substance, “ for all the world like bone,” thought Peril, 
tapping it with her finger-nails. It was thick at the end next 
the ground, and tapered away towards the top, where it met the 
corresponding end of the other piece. It afforded no shelter, and 
seemed to be just an ornament, of a rather skeletonish, naked 
appearance. She could not tell what it was, but on her way 
home observed other similar archways over other gates. She 
asked her uncle on her return what they were, and was told by 
him, whales’ jaw-bones—relics of the time when both Wiswell 
and Foulhaven had been whaling ports, to and from which 
whalers went in and out; sailing to the Greenland seas to ply 
their dangerous trade, and coming back again in triumph, when 
they had secured their booty. Many a small farmer’s younger 
son joined these expeditions; and the bleached jaw-bones, 
spanning the gates that opened into the fieids, were common 


in the country for miles around, and might be found even far: 
inland. 
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Listening to this explanation, and to various legends which her 
uncle was very willing to tell her over his afternoon pipe and 
glass, Peril felt her interest aroused. Her sense of dramatic 
fitness and her love of adventure were appealed to—this, to her, 
seemed more like real life than what she had lived ; there was, to 
her thinking, more substance and more passion in it than in the 
formal existence of the town. The latter had always been a 
weariness to her; this held out some promise of free and untram- 
melled movement, if of nothing more; and to Peril’s somewhat 
restless, troubled spirit, it was a boon to have outside space for 
her body to move about in. 

The Sunday came, and she went with her uncle to church in 
the morning. This also pleased her. After the emotional 
services and ceremonies to which her heathen instructresses in Rio 
had accustomed her, it may be imagined that Ebenezer had not 
appealed very effectually to such religious sentiments as Peril 
might possess. It had of course revolted and dispelled whatever 
little enthusiasm in the matter she might ever have felt. This 
was quite different. The congregation of Ebenezer were well-to- 
do; they had been able to afford the services of the well-known 
minister. But he had been, all the same, the minister of 
Ebenezer—the mouthpiece of Ebenezer’s religious and _ social 
views, seeing with Ebenezer’s eyes, and bound down to Ebenezer’s 
spiritual and mental horizon. Peril had hated the sight of the man, 
and the sound of his voice, and the baldness and dryness and 
ugliness of the whole service. The one held in this little quiet 
country church, though simple, was not bald—though plain, had 
nothing sordid about it. After entering, she sat in some little 
abstraction, gazing round the church, which she perceived was a 
new one, bright and gracious to look at; and she did not notice 
the entrance of the choir and the clergyman, till suddenly the 
people rose, and simultaneously with their rising a voice smote 
upon her ear, and upon her heart too, with the words, ever old, 
ever new, always sublime, if we would but know all their mean- 
ing, “I will arise, and go to my Father, and will say unto Him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before Thee, and am 
no more worthy to be called Thy son.” 

Peril gave a little start, an earnest look, and a long sigh. 
This voice had touched deep and long-untroubled chords, and 
they vibrated to it strongly, solemnly. As the service proceeded, 
she became dreamy ; she hardly knew what were the spoken words 
—it was the voice itself for which she listened. After each chant, 
each response, she hearkened for it, and heard it with joy, even as 
her eyes rested with a sense of repose and satisfaction which she 
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could in nowise account for upon the noble head and face—full of 
dignity, full too of humanity, singularly devoid of priestliness—of 
the man who owned the voice. She did not feel curious about him 
or anxious to ask any questions concerning him; she heard him 
spoken of as “ Mr. Trelawney,” and held her peace on the subject ; 
but for all that, the hearing of this, voice marked an era in her 
spiritual experiences. 

It was thus, with a heart very sad, but far less bitter than it 
had been, that Peril began a new week in a new home. It was on 
this Monday morning that Mr. Trelawney had called to see her, 
and had found her out. 


Cuarter XVII. 


VOX IN DESERTO. 


Sue directed her steps, when she left the house, towards a certain 
old church which she had noticed in her Saturday’s ramble. It 
stood on high ground, and she fancied that from the graveyard in 
which it was placed there must be a broad prospect of both sea 
and land. Nor was she disappointed. It lay about half a mile 
from her uncle’s house, and on higher ground. It did not take 
her long to walk there; mounting a little flight of steps in the 


wall (for the churchyard was raised considerably above the road), 
she found the wicket unfastened, and went into the churchyard. 
The season was a kind one; weather mild and fine to an excep- 
tional degree. To-day, the sky was blue and the sun shone. On 
the south side it was deliciously sunny and warm. Peril paused 
there a moment, and then, interested in the place in which she 
found herself, she wandered on and amongst the tombs for some 
time before getting any nearer to the church. Far below her she 
could just catch a glimpse of the village of Wiswell, its red-tiled 
roofs showing up against the gloom of the brown cliffs in whose 
shelter the place lay. Beyond there were great headlands to be 
seen, at whose basis reposed literally a halcyon sea smooth and 
glassy as on summer’s mildest day. There was almost entire 
silence—so calm, so pure, so solemn was it all, that she felt a 
momentary chill—a fear lest it should not last. 

After gazing for a long time upon the glistening expanse of 
sea, she turned, and began to walk round the churchyard, amongst 
the graves, old and new, green or bare, as the case might be, but 
all pure and sweet, and unpolluted in that high-standing, wind- 
swept cemetery. Wild thyme and other sweet moorland plants 
flourished there, their seeds doubtless carried by winds from the 
distant hills to the right. And here, on this western slope, 
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rested many a seaman. There was something touching in the 
records, quuint and simple, of the dead. “Sacred to the 
memory,” ran one of them, “of Thomas Cooper, Master Mariner, 
lost in the wreck of the Sea Star off Wiswell, Jan. 10, 1746. And 
of Damaris, his Wife, who survived him but a Week.” 

Of odd, quaint, ridiculous, and pathetic epitaphs, there was 
goodly store in this strange old churchyard ; and ever in turning 
from one grave to another, the eyes, wherever they fell, were sure 
to encounter the record of some “‘ Master Mariner” or seaman, 
very often “ drowned off Wiswell,” or “ Peak” (a. great cliff to the 
south), in some terrible winter storm or equinoctial gale. Where 
were the storms now, Peril wondered, as she drank in the breath 
of the spring air, and its exquisite, delicate perfumes, the choicest 
of both sea and land. After spending an indefinite time in 
wandering about the little burial-ground, she turned towards 
the porch, and seeing the door open, she walked into the 
church. 

It was a bare, light, bleak building, whitewashed and clean, 
but entirely destitute of all architectural or esthetic pretensions. 
Long windows of clear, greenish-white glass let in every ray of 
sunshine, or showed, unsoftened, the heavy grey clouds rolling 
over the stormy sky, just as the case might be. High, square 
pews, with the names of their proprietors on brass plates, fastened 
on the outside of the pew doors—the same old names recurring 
again andagain. Deserted all, now, for this was a disused church, 
where service was no more held—so Peril had been told by her 
uncle when she had inquired about it. She had wandered up 
the aisle, and arrived at the foot of the altar-steps before she 
found that she was not the only person in the church. It was a 
little before eleven in the forenoon, and upon the chancel-steps, 
his back propped against the wall, an old labouring man was 
reclining and getting his lunch. He had a clasp-knife in his 
hand ; his provisions consisted of a can of cold tea, and a lump of 
bread and cheese, and he munched and drank lustily, eating out of 
an impromptu tablecloth consisting of a red and white spotted 
handkerchief. He continued his meal with much composure, and 
without noticing Peril by any visible sign, though he must surely 
have wondered at this apparition of a stranger, and a lovely one, 
alone, in the bare old church. He was a hale, apple-cheeked old 
man, who looked as if he felt that no one could possibly replace 
him, if by force of circumstances he were removed. . 

Peril came to the foot of the chancel-steps, and stood before 
the altar, and presently she raised her eyes towards the roof, 
attracted by something moving there. Once having looked, her 
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head remained poised backwards, and she gazed in much wonder 
at what she saw. Truly, it was a strange land this—a land of 
puzzles and surprises, and of odd, out-of-the-way appearances. 
Whales’ jaw-bones, by way of archways, had appeared sufficiently 
remarkable to her; but what was this? Hanging from the roof 
of the chancel were many bunches of strange-looking stuff, strips 
of a pale drab substance—what, she could not tell, as, with her 
head tilted backwards till it swam, she speculated on the 
mystery. Not sea-weed, surely ; what purpose or meaning could 
there possibly have been in such a collection? Not—certainly 
not strips of dried fish, though the church was disused, and this 
apple-cheeked old man looked as if he felt that whatever he did 
would be immediately justified by the fact of his doing it; yet 
common sense seemed to say that such a larder was decidedly 
inacessible, not to put the matter on any more moral grounds. 
She could discern, too, that these colourless strips of—what ? 
were joined at the end, where they hung to the roof, by a kind of 
rosette, and they were all slowly gyrating and whirling round and 
round in the current of air which, it seemed, must be circulating 
amongst those beams and rafters. 

Looking down at last, because her head began to turn, 
and her neck ached, her eyes again fell upon the apple- 
cheeked old man, hewing away at his hunk of bread with his 
clasp-knife and looking at her with his stolid, but good-natured 
eyes. 

“Can you tell me what those things are?” she asked, pointing 
with her long, slim hand to the faded-looking bunches. 

There was a pause, while he masticated and swallowed a solid 
morsel; then drew the back of his hand across his mouth, and . 
replied, slowly, sententiously and pragmatically : 

“ Too—kens of affection, for young females.” 

“Tokens of affection for young females!” Peril repeated after 
him, with a solemnity caused by extreme surprise. “But how— 
what are they? What are they made of?” 

“Boonches o’ ribbins,” was the concise reply. 

“Bunches of ribbons! And have they been hung up there in 
remembrance of people?” 

“Ay, they have. It were like i’ this way,” he said, becoming 
more communicative; “in former times, when there was any 
young female that died, onmarried, and that was very well- 
looking, and very much loved and beliked by all her companions, 
they came after she was buried, and hoong up boonches o’ ribbins 
in tooken of affection for her, in this here chancel.” 

“Did they? Each of her companions ? ” 
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“ Ay.” a 

“T think it was very nice,” said Peril, after another prolonged 
gaze upwards. “But”—as a doubt struck her—“why drab 

ibbons for beautiful young women?” 

“That’s only th’ outside. Wind and weather, and th’ action 
of th’ air, turns ’em drab on the outside. They’re all colours 
inside ; gay and bright-red and blue, and green and pink, and 
yaller. And the most of ’eém has a motter in gold or silver 
thread, worked into it, such like as, ‘Thou wast dear to thy 
Ellen Farside,’ or, ‘ With fond regrets from Robin Heseltine,’ and 
the like.” 

“How do you know? You haven’t ever pulled them down 
have you?” exclaimed Peril, with keen reproach in her tones, for 
she felt deeply interested. 

“Nay; why should I be clammerin’ about th’ roof for sich like 
nonsense? They wears quite rotten, and falls down every now 
and then, and then we see th’ inside on ’em. There was one fell 
clap on parson’s heead once, just as he was readin’ out, ‘Thou 
shalt honour thy father and thy mother.’ ” 

“Ah!” said Peril, with a little smile and a little sigh, 
as she gazed upwards again at the steadily gyrating “ tokens 
of affection,” and mused and felt an odd sensation steal over her 
heart. 

“Do they put them up now, ever?” she inquired. 

“Nay, there’s none been hoong up for more nor thretty year. 
I was here at th’ hangin’ o’ t’ last. Yon’s it: but it’s like all the 
others now, and he pointed with his clasp-knife to a particular 
“ token ” which was whirling sedately along with the rest. ‘“ That 
was Susan Cleveland, a nice, sonsie, well-liking lass. She died o’ 
consumption, at twenty-two.” 

Peril, her head thrown back, her hands clasped before her, 
looked long and wistfully. 

“ Suppose I had lived in ‘ former times,’ —those times—and had 
died, would they have hung up a token for me? ‘ Well-liking’ 
I am, in looks; but she had to be uncommonly beliked and loved 
by all her companions, and I am sure that could not be said of 
me. But I see some of the bunches are much thinner than 
others. Some of those ‘young females’ had more friends, some 
fewer. Perhaps I might have had the tribute of about two soli- 
tary streamers. Who knows?” 

She turned away, full of thought, and, wishing the man good- 
day, went out. Inside the church it had been cold, although so 
light and bright. Outside, a breath of warm wind, a gush of 
delicious sunshine met her, and she wandered to the south side 
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of the building, reading on her way more epitaphs of Master 
Mariners, and presently she sat herself down on a low stone wall, 
from which she could see over the sea, into the exquisite, 
shimmering silver distance ; it was verily not unworthy to com- 
pare with that 


“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky,” 


which we all know; and Peril, as she sat thus, still and restful, 
felt that, if she might never be sadder than she was now—might, 
by compacting to give up all ecstasies, all dizzy summits of bliss 
and emotion, lose for ever her bitter and hard rages, her hours of 
despair, and be secure of an even happiness such as this—she 
would pay the price now, seal the bond, and feel that she had 
done well for herself. 

A shadow fell upon the wall beside her; there was a step in 
the grass near by. Startled, she looked round and saw Mr. 
Trelawney. 

He smiled, and lifted his hat. 

“T will not pretend not to know who you are, Miss Nowell, for 
Isaw you with your uncle in church yesterday, and I come now 
from calling upon you at his house.” 

“Calling upon me?” 

“Yes, for my wife and myself. And last, but far from least, 
you have found out my meditating ground, and taken possession 
of it.” 

“Do you come here to meditate? Iam not surprised to hear 
it, but I did not know that, of course. However, I give you my 
promise that I will never disturb you here, though it seems to me 
the most lovely spot I was ever in.” 

“Nay, don’t talk of disturbance. I find there are very few 
people who appreciate it; it is not likely to get overcrowded. 
To me, it has been a place of blessing more than once. Mr. 
Wistar says he thinks you are pleased with Wiswell.” 

“Yes, I am. At least, ‘ pleased’ is hardly the word. I feel 
grateful to it.” 

“ That’s an odd word to use about a place.” 

“Is it? One ought to feel grateful to even a place in which 
one seems to have found rest and peace, after long bitterness and 
weariness,” 

Peril spoke these words with a secret thrill; the man’s face so 
drew her, so attracted her, that she was impelled, by a fine and 
happy instinct, to say something to him at once which should not 
be conventional—which should break the ice, and come from her 
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soul, and not from her lips. And yet, it was something of a leap 
in the dark todoso. The revulsion, supposing he did not see, 
did not understand, would be cruel and severe; it would shake 
and jar her whole spiritual being. Therefore it was that she 
thrilled as she spoke, as one does before plunging into the sea. 
His answer instantly told her that this time she had divined 
rightly and truly. Mr. Trelawney’s eyes seemed to pierce 
her, though with no unkindly light, as he looked at her, and 
replied : 

“T thought, as I saw your face yesterday, that you had 
suffered. But is it only weariness from which you seek relief? 
Your uncle, who is a very dear old friend of mine, put a letter of 
yours into my hand, and I own it conveyed to me an impression 
of something sterner than mere ennui.” 

Her eyes were fixed upon his face, and her lips a little parted. 
He heard, in the vibration of her voice, and in its low tone, as 
she answered him, how deep and how intense was the feeling 
that had been stirred. 

“T said ‘weariness’ because I was afraid you would be 
surprised, and think I was talking wildly; and I did not know 
what you would say. But now I see that you know—you have 
suffered too.” 

“Yes, my child, I have.” 

“Then of course you know it is not just weariness that makes 
one wish one could stop living, not only now, but for ever. 
That was what I felt—probably I shall feel it again; for Iam 
not so stupid as to think that what I have suffered can be cured 
in three days, just by being in a beautiful place, and seeing new 
and soothing things.” 

“No, that does not cure, though it has a marvellous power of 
healing, sometimes ; and I can imagine that in your case, the 
mere contrast between this and what you have come from, must 
be very soothing.” 

“Tt is rest for a time, at any rate. By-and-by my work will 
begin again-—the task that I have set myself; but just now this 
is enough. If any one had said to me before I came here, that 
solitude, and mere quiet, and sight of the sea and the mountains, 
would be medicine to me, I should have laughed at him. But 
just before you came up, I was thinking that it must be easier to 
believe in God here than ina city. Everything there is man’s, 
and has the mark of his meanness upon it, like thumb-marks 
upon the page of a book; but here you can understand, and 
believe too, that ‘the sea is His, for He made it; and the 
strength of the hills is His also.’,” 
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“And the strength of the hills you want to gather in, I 
suppose, for your purpose that you speak of,” said Mr. Trelawney, 
smiling again a benignant, gentle smile, though one not without 
a touch of cynicism in it. 

“Yes; if I can.” 

“There is only one sort of strength, that I ever heard of, that 
will help us through with right, and high, and difficult purposes,” 
he said. “It is not easy to acquire, but it isa great lever when 
once you have it.” 

“Oh, pray, what isit? And does it give you wisdom, too?” 

“Wisdom such as, I suppose, nothing else will.give, for by its 
means alone are the eyes. freed from scales, and enabled to see 
things as they really are, and value them at their true worth. 
This strength you have heard of, of course; it is self-sacrifice— 
renunciation.” 

Peril’s eyes had beeu fixed intently upon his face. Presently 
they dilated, then sank. She had heard his words; now she was 
looking inward and pondering upon them. 

They both remained silent, sitting upon the low stone wall, 
with its broad, flat coping, and the sea glittered below, and the 
sun shone above them; the sea-birds piped and whistled, and 
ever and anon a puff of wind brought to their ears the low 
distant music of the waves. It was she who at last broke the 
silence : 

“Mr. Trelawney ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“May Task you some time about this renunciation—what it 
means? It seems to me that it is what I want.” 

“You shall ask me whenever you like. But I may tell you 
now, that I never yet met any one, with any spiritual insight, who 
did not recognise that it was what he or she wanted. The 
difficulty is to get it; you can only do that by living it, and 
that’s where the rub comes. But let us not say anything more 
about this now. I am very glad I found you here this morning. 
If you will let me, I will call for you this afternoon, and take you 
to my house to see my wife, who is an invalid, and cannot go out 
to make calls. Tell me no more now, lest you should repent ; 
but at the right time, if you come to me, I will try to help 
you.” 

“Yes, I dare say that will be the best,” said Peril, with the 
docility of a child. 

What he had said to her had been to her heart like bread to a 
famishing body. Naturally enough her untutored mind saw his 
meaning all distorted; he perhaps guessed more shrewdly than 
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she imagined the real state of things. Indeed, Peril was, with 
much naiveté, applying his words to her own desire, and trying 
to make the two things—renunciation, and the gratification of 
her intensest wish—square together; and she thought she saw 
her way to it. Renunciation, she reflected, meant giving up; 
what if Mr. Trelawney confirmed her views as to the wrongness 
of keeping the fortune she had got? What if his superior 
knowledge of men and the world showed her at last a way that 
should be congenial not only to herself, but to Hugh, of 
making him master of that of which she had practically deprived 
him ? 

Fixed thus upon material things were her thoughts. She did 
not dream yet of the bitter sweetness of the doctrine which now 
for the first time seemed to come to her with some sense of 
meaning and reality. Nineteen—and a wild and passionate 
nineteen—was it to be expected that it should see that renuncia- 
tion might mean even the giving up of such a darling wish as 
this of doing justice—making right what was wrong? It might 
mean, patiently abiding and bearing the burden, not casting it off 
and escaping from it. 

Their ways lay in the same direction as far as Mr. Wistar’s 
house, and they walked together as far as the gate thereof, then 
parted. 

Peril sped into the house—into the parlour, where she found 
Mr. Wistar. 

“ Uncle, tell me about Mr. Trelawney. I have met him in the 
old churchyard, and he has been talking tome. I want to know 
about him.” 

“Well, my lass, it’s quite certain that you might make 
inquiries after many a worse man than Parson Trelawney, though 
he be a Cornishman and no Yorkshireman.” 

“Oh! I don’t want to know his county, but his history.” 

“That's easily told, and won’t take long. He is of a good 
family, and was a younger son; not even a second son, but a 
third, or a fourth, I don’t know which, so of course he was sent 
into the Church—it was the fashion in those days. I’ve heard 
that he devoted himself very earnestly to his work, which was in 
London, at first. He was curate in a great East End parish, and 
was doing all sorts of good; in fact, he’d found the very work he 
was cut out for—it suited him down to the ground, as they say. 
Then he married—yes, he married.” 

“ Well, not unhappily ; you don’t mean that ?” 

“No—oh no! Leastways, I’ve never heard so; and if he had, 
I’m sure he’d die rather than confess it. But from the time that 
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he married, his great work seemed to be at an end. From being 
devoted to people, and working amongst them, he had to turn to 
his wife; he had to give to one what he’d been placing at the 
service ofall. She was delicate in health, was Mistress Trelawney ; 
and of course, when a man’s taken a wife, he’s bound to cherish 
her first and foremost, I suppose, if he is a man. But it seemed 
a pity, somehow. It looked as if she got a great deal, and he 
had to give up a great deal. They struggled on for some time, 
and then her health gave way entirely: the doctors said town 
would never do for her, and that if she didn’t get away to a 
different air she’d very soon die. At the seaside somewhere they 
said she must live. He exchanged his great parish, full of courts 
and slums, and swarming with people, for this. They came here 
fifteen years ago, and I suppose no one has ever heard a word of 
complaint from his lips, nor a murmur of any kind, though every 
fool must know what a life of weariness it must have been to a 
man of his powers, and his grand active mind, shut up in a small 
village, with fishermen and the like, and no libraries, and no 
kindred spirits, and no anything like what he loved and was used 
to; but he’s a Christian and a gentleman, is Parson Trelawney, 
if ever there was one. Mistress Trelawney drew a prize when 
she got him. And so we go on.” 

Peril had discovered before now that this “And so we go on” 
was a favourite peroration with her uncle, frequently employed by 
him to give a roundness and finish to sentences which he deemed 
otherwise incomplete. 

“He is coming to fetch me to his house this afternoon, to see 
Mrs. Trelawney.” 

“Ts he? That’s friendly in him. Do you stick to them; 
they’re quite worth it.” 

Mr. Trelawney was true to his word. He called for Peril, and 
took her to his house, and presented her to his wife. She found 
Mrs. Trelawney a pale, exhausted-looking invalid, who, whether 
she had drawn a prize in the matter of a husband or not, seemed 
emphatically to have been unfortunate as regarded her own 
bodily health. She had a high-bred face, which was even yet 
beautiful ; critical grey eyes, which had a mocking look in them 
sometimes; and a mouth in whose expression there was more 
than a tinge of cynicism. Her manners were simple, and perfect 
in their ease and refinement. Though so fragile in looks and 
health, her mind was strong, and so was her will; she could 
exercise great power over most of those in whom it pleased her 
fastidious character to take an interest. Her husband had related 
to her his adventure of the morning, and his meeting with 
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Peril Nowell. The recital had interested her. Peril herself 
interested her a great deal more when she beheld her, with her 
stately grace of form, and antique, pale, and passionate beauty of 
face. 

Mrs. Trelawney was, in a great measure, what she looked—a 
cynic. She promised herself great pleasure and entertainment, 
and no little instruction in some of the secrets of human nature, 
from a study of Peril ; and she exerted all her powers to fascinate 
the girl. Had she known—she learnt it afterwards—this con- 
quest might have been effected at much less trouble, for Peril found 
Mrs. Trelawney, after Mrs. Robson, Mrs. Magson and company, 
perfectly irresistible. With her usual eagerness and impulsive- 
ness she told her, before she left, something of the feelings that 
stirred her heart; and Mrs. Trelawney, with a smile, bade her 
come and see her often—she would confer a favour by doing so. 
Peril went away with the sense that, after all, she was young, and 
the world held other people as well as those, the enforced famili- 
arity with whom had made her life a torment to her. 


CuartTer XYIII. 


A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


Lawrorp and Nowell sat together one evening in the room of 
great dimensions, in the possession of which Paul had formerly 
rejoiced alone, and which was now their common sitting-room. 
The year had advanced with strides; it was now May, bright and 
clear and chill, with a hot sun and a piercing wind. The brilliant 
sunshine enhanced the contrast, as it always does, between what 
had been and what was. Rejoicing nature always emphasises and 
accentuates the irritation or depression of disappointment or poor 
prospects. Indeed, at this present time the outlook was not a 
brilliant one for either of them. 

It was now more than two months since old Mr. Nowell’s death, 
and Lawford, who had watched his companion closely, though 
unobtrusively, and with the keenness produced by regard for him, 
had seen the change which had gradually come over him. Hugh 
had, from the first, shown a brave front to his misfortunes. It 
had been very much easier for him to reject Peril’s overtures than 
it would have been for him to accept them; nay, he was not one 
whit more inclined to accept them now than he had been at the 
time of their being made. But—and this is greatly to the point— 
he was now fur advanced on the road towards realising what he 
had given up: and this knowledge, gradually becoming clearer 
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and more tangible, did not make his feelings towards his cousin 
altogether tenderer than they had been. He had had time by now 
to realise how strongly the ever-present hope of ultimate wealth 
and independence had buoyed himup throughout the dull, irksome 
years of monotonous drudgery to which his grandfather had ac- 
customed him; the drudgery and the dulness were there still, 
unabated, yea, increased: the hope of delivery from them was 
gone. Day by day, and week by week, as this conviction forced 
itself upon him, and the effects of his deed came home to him, his 
spirits had sunk, his resentment had grown hotter, and his sense 
of injustice had rankled more strongly. Mrs. Robson, moved as 
she rarely was moved, had besought him with tears in her eyes, 
and, so to speak, on her knees, to come and make his home with 
her, and share her income. She loved him, she told him, as if he 
had been her son; he had better come and partake of what she 
had; to share it with him was the only pleasure she could now 
know. Her income was only left to her for her life. If he would 
not come and help her to spend it, she would only save it up, to 
leave him what she could of it at her death. With a somewhat 
dreary smile Hugh had thanked her, and declined,‘ as steadfastly 
as before he had declined Peril’s overtures. He had health and 
strength, he said, and secured to him he had enough to live upon: 
he could not accept further help save what he earned for himself, 
without loss of honesty and self-respect. 

He did not know, he said, whether he should remain at the 
works or not: he besought her not to trouble herself about him, 
as he had no doubt he would get on very well. And then he had 
removed himself and his own special belongings from Great North 
street to Barton Street; and by-and-by, blinds down in the 
upper windows, and shutters closed in the lower ones, testified 
that his former house was empty; that is, there was no moro 
any master or mistress in it, but only a man and his wife, 
living in the kitchen regions, who took care of it “ until further 
orders.” 

This evening, Nowell seemed to have made no resistance to the 
cloud that oppressed his spirits. Usually he showed fight when- 
ever the demon of depression attacked him. Perhaps his occupa- 
tion had something to do with his present dark and brooding 
look. He was sorting papers contained in a desk: some of the 
papers he tore to pieces, and others he laid aside for consideration. 
There had been a long silence, broken only by the rustling of 
these papers, and the sound as he tore them across. Paul sat in 
the window, reading and smoking. 

“Look here, Paul,” observed Hugh, suddenly tossing a sheet of 
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paper across to him. “I was going to be a great statesman once 
—a lawgiver and reformer, as you may perceive by that.” 

Paul picked the paper up, and glanced over it. It was a 
‘Scheme for reforming the Representative System of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’ 

“Humph! It seems comprehensive enough!” remarked 
Lawford, after skimming through it. 

“Doesn’t it? That was what I was going todo when I was 
Prime Minister. That’s all up now,’ and he laughed a short 
laugh. 

“That has had to be all up with more people than you. I 
suppose it’s what every young man means to be who takes any 
interest in politics, and thinks of giving any time to them. The 
young men may be counted by millions, I suppose—hundreds 
of thousands at any rate. The Premier is one, or two, if you 
allow for the leader of the Opposition as well.” 

“T meant to carry women’s suffrage, and effect a radical reform 
in the land laws, too,” pursued Nowell. ‘And of course, to make 
a clean sweep of a whole lot of abuses, and to do something for 
higher education. And then Ireland. I was going to make 
Ireland contented for ever by one grand act of justice. Gain over 
the priests by establishing their religion, and——” 

“You must indeed have been enthusiastic if you had got as far 
as that.” 

“T was; in fact, 1 fancy that enthusiasm is a small word by 
which to express my state of mind. It is as well that circum- 
stances prevent my immediate return to Parliament, for it seems 
to me I should have made an awful fool of myself if I had got 
there.” 

Lawford made no reply; and Hugh, presently stopping in his 
occupation of sorting out papers, said, leaning his elbows on the 
table, and looking with some curiosity at his friend: 

“T can’t make you out, Lawford. Did you never have such 
ambitions? You are older than I am by a good many years. 
You must have gone through the same sort of thing.” 

Lawford repressed a smile at this tone of Hugh, as who should 
say that his period of storm and stress was over and done with, 
and he was able to view men and things from a vantage-ground 
of experience. 

“No, I never did,” he said; “I never had any fancy that way 
—for politics, and your sort of thing. There have been times 
when I have stood before some picture that took one’s breath 
away with its beauty, or when I have heard some music that 
made me feel that after all some people had been vouchsafed a 
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dim idea of the nature of what they call the music of the 
spheres. When I have had a shock of that kind, you know, I 
have felt afterwards that it must be fine to be the man who can 
paint the picture, or compose the music. I dare say you will 
thoroughly despise such a fiddling, finikin sort of ambition——” 

“That’s pure spite, because you know I have not an artist’s 
temperament. But I am not a block of wood for all that. I 
agree with you that it would be fine to be the artist or the 
musician, or to write the novel or the poem that shows people 
their own nature, reveals them to themselves, and makes artificial 
folk for once in a way feel real; laugh real laughs, and shed real 
tears. But that is not given to one in ten thousand.” 

“ Exactly; and as I have always felt very keenly that I was 
not that one—just your feeling about the premiership, in fact—I 
have always tried to keep cool. Indeed, I have always found it 
quite as much as I could do to trudge along through life and keep 
my hands clean at the same time. I have always had rather a 
fancy for clean hands, in every sense of the word; and, not being 
a genius, I thought it best to attend to one thing at a time.” 

“That’s another way of hinting that you wish everyone else 
could say as much,” observed Nowell, with a laugh not altogether 
free from embarrassment; not that he was in any way conscious 
of having hands in the least soiled, but he had a conviction that 
Lawford, careless fellow though he seemed and in many ways was, 
was yet in others a rigid puritan, and had played his part in life 
not altogether discreditably—that, despite poverty and reverses, 
and lack of joy and hope, he had never, to gain a pound, or even 
a hundred pounds, descended to the faintest breach of truth or 
honesty in the past, and that even now, in the present, he was 
plodding on at his poor and uncongenial work at Darkingford, and 
living on as little as he could possibly make suffice for his wants, 
in order to give his lad as much of the education and training of a 
gentleman as he could in any way afford. Doubtless, it may be 
said, it was his duty to do his best by his own son. Naturally it 
was ; but when one has an income of one hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum, it is astonishing into how narrow a compass one’s 
duties towards one’s nearest, as well as one’s private pleasures, 
may dwindle, and that rapidly. Nowell, however, had no child to 
provide for: the woman he loved had refused him; he was free to 
begin the world as he best could, if ever man was. 

“No, it isn’t, old fellow,” said Paul tranquilly, in answer to _ 
Nowell’s last shaft. “It’s simply a way of describing my own 
very commonplace career. But I think it is a thousand pities 
that your much more distinguished and ambitious views should 
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be cut down as they have been. You might ”—he smiled with a 
certain mixture of shrewdness and kindliness—‘ have made a very 
excellent borough member—one of the Darkingford ones, for 
instance—even if you had never got to the First Lord of the 
Treasury. And to tell the truth, Hugh, I don’t know if you have 
the right to remain as poor as you are.” 

“Right!” exclaimed Nowell indignantly. ‘You speak as if I 
liked it. What choice had I?” 

“Just the one of stooping your head and letting poor Miss 
Nowell provide for you.” 

Hugh looked up suddenly, with no want of either animation or 
resentment in his expression. 

“Don’t say that again, Paul,” he said with excitement, though 
he restrained it. “If I had been left absolutely penniless, instead 
of comparatively so, I would never have submitted to that.” 

“No; submission comes hard to people like you, I’m aware. 
Because she cared for you, and you knew it, and, as you fancied, 
could not pay her back, but would have had to take the bare, 
unvarnished money, and say ‘Thank you’ for it, you could not 
submit.” 

“Well!” interrupted Hugh passionately. “And do you mean 
to say that there was any reason, in the heavens above, or the 
earth beneath, which could make it expedient, or even desirable, 
or right, for me to do that ?” 

“Tt seems to me that there was one very good one.” 

“T wonder what?” 

“Simply this—that, by doing so, you would have lightened the 
burden which is now so intolerable to her; would have helped to 
remove the curse which she feels has been bequeathed to her; 
you would have made her life happier ; to put it into two or three 
words, you might have done it for her sake, if you didn’t care to 
for your own.” 

Nowell was at first silent, his brow darkening, his eyes fixed 
upon the table; at last he said moodily : 

“You may be right, but I'm not equal to that. It may be 
pride; it may be self-respect-——” 

“Or even selfishness.” 

“Very well,” said Hugh, almost sullenly ; “call it by the worst 
name you can. Call it selfishness. Was there no selfishness on 
her side, when she went in a rage, and blabbed to my grandfather 
what she knew would make him hate me, and drive him wild with 
anger and suspicion? What was that?” 

“Tt was as near madness as anything else. It was selfishness 
too, of course. But what has that to do with it?” 
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“A great deal, I should say. She did that, and then got this 
money. In a fit of contrition, as wild as the one of rage, she 
offered me the better part of all she had. A word, or a look 
might have set her off into another fit of rage. When I had 
stooped to pick up her favour, she might at any moment have 
spurned me, or wanted it back again.” 

“You wrong her entirely. She would so have felt the magna- 
nimity of what you had done, that she would have been tongue-tied 
for ever. Her gratitude would have kept her temper within 
bounds: she would have been forced to believe in greatness and 
generosity, and that would have carried her leagues along the 
road towards a saner view of life, and would have given her an 
existence with more sweetness and light in it than hers has con- 
tained, so far.” 

“T dare say that is a very fine and exalted view of the case. 
Unfortunately, you see, I have to think of what practical men say 
of such things r 

“T’ll be hanged if I see what the practical man, fine creature 
though he undoubtedly is, especially the Darkingford type of him 
—but I'll be hanged, I say, if I see what he has got to do meddling 
between you and your cousin.” 

“I know what all the world would have said if I had taken money 
from Peril—accepted a pension from her, and then gone and— 
married—somebody else,” said Nowell, with difficulty bringing his 
sentence to an end. 

“ And what on earth would it have mattered what they had said, 
so long as you and Miss Nowell had arranged things to your own 
satisfaction, and consonantly with the demands of justice ?” 

“It is of no use talking. Perhaps, if it would have really been 
to my satisfaction, I shouldn’t have cared so much what the world 
said. But it would have been hateful to me. I prefer to be as 
poor as a church mouse, and keep my self-respect.” 

“ And let Miss Nowell sink under her shame and grief, and the 
weight of her unwelcome twenty thousand a year, which brings us 
back to the original point,” said Paul drily. ‘“ Altogether, I think 
it is a matter we don’t agree upon.” 

“T certainly cannot go with you in any such idea, that I con- 
fess,” said Nowell decidedly, perhaps because he had more than an 
inkling that we have sometimes to consult other interests than 
that lofty one, our own self-respect, when we wish to meet the 
demands of justice with generosity. He fastened up his desk and 
observed: “I am going out. We have a last meeting at the 
Debating Society to-night, and I’m going on the chance that 
Miss Hankinson may be there. Her father has intimated 
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that my visits at his house had better not be quite so frequent 
now.” 

There was wrath and bitterness, intense if repressed, in his 
tones, and without looking at Lawford again, he went out of the 
room. 

“ Poor lad!” soliloquised Paul, watching him down the street. 
“He's no philosopher, and he has a lot of troubles before him, 
Unless I am mistaken, some plan is churning and revolving in his 
mind. If he succeeds in finding his Margaret, and escorting her 
home, I shall probably hear the result of his conversation on their 
return.... As for me,” Lawford concluded within herself, as he 
rose with the. intention of getting his hat and going out for a 
stroll, “I am a complete and finished fool, whatever Hugh may 
be; there’s no doubt of that. I’m delighted that he scouts the 
idea of making it up with his cousin; and I wonder if I shall, by 
any chance, catch a glimpse of her this summer, if Katty and 
Humphrey make up their minds to go to the Grange.” 

He shut the front-door after him, and turned out in search 
of the nearest approach to “country” that was to be found, some 
smoke-dimmed fields, through which gurgled a dye-polluted 
stream, and on whose grass some gloomily-tinted sheep and cows 
browsed in a melancholy manner. Amongst these exhilarating 
natural surroundings he wandered till twilight turned the 
dinginess into blackness, and then, taking a circuitous route into 
a broad, lighted thoroughfare, he gradually traced his way home. 








